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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Sprincrietp, Mass. Ave. 19, 1856. 

The Institute assembled in City Hall, at half past eleven 
o’clock, A. M., and was called to order by the President, 
Joun Kinessvury, of Providence, R. I. 

The Secretary being absent, N. E. Holland, of Barre, 
was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON Session. 

The Institute met at half-past two o’clock. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Osgood, of Springfield. 

Mayor Phelps then rose, and in behalf of the City Gov- 
ernment and the citizens, warmly welcomed the members 
of the Institute to Springfield. 

The subject which had called them together, he said, 
was one of vital importance. This country is indebted to 
education for the choicest blessings it possesses. The 
Pilgrim Fathers were early impressed with the importance 
of this subject. As early as 1636, the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay appropriated four hundred pounds for 
the establishment of a College, and this, with the bequest 
of John Harvard, founded Harvard College. Language 
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cannot adequately describe the influence which this single 
institution has had upon the destinies of this country. In 
this connection the Mayor complimented President Walker, 
who was present to take part in the exercises of the occa- 
sion. The interest (he continued) thus early manifested, 
has been kept alive by the descendants of those men. In 
this city he believed that the descendants of Pynchon, 
Smith, Burt, and others, cotemporaries of Winthrop, were 
no more insensible to the claims of the subject of educa- 
tion than were those men. He closed by a repetition of 
the welcome he was delegated to tender them. 

The President replied as follows : — 

It has been said, by some one, that the nations of the 
old world were sifted, and the choicest wheat obtained to 
be sown in the settlement of this country. This is no idle 
boast, uttered in the spirit of self-praise ; but finds its veri- 
fication in the fact that the church and the school-house 
seemed to be greater objects of solicitude to our ancestors, 
than the habitations which were to shelter them and their 
children. For many years, their regard for education and 
religion, showed that they themselves had been so educa- 
ted as to be able fully to appreciate the importance of 
handing down to their posterity the rich blessings of these 
institutions. 

But a change came over their descendants, especially 
in reference to common school education. Though not 
wholly ignored, yet the subject lost its former high rank 
in their estimation. To unfold the causes of this change 
would require all the time which it would be proper to use 
on this occasion. Let it suffice to say, that among these 
causes, we may enumerate the hardships to which pioneers 
settling in a wilderness are always exposed ; the troubles 
arising from the Indian and French wars ; the war of the 
Revolution and the consequent derangement of the finan- 
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ces ; the influx of a more heterogeneous population ; the 
constant tides of migration setting westward; the rapid 
development of the physical resources of the country ; 
and the results of scientific discoveries and mechanical 
inventions ; all of which, at first, combined to give to ma- 
terial things comparatively a greater importance than to 
either intellectual or moral. Consequently the interests of 
common school education had begun to languish. Though 
a commendable zeal was still manifested for the academy 
and the college, there was generally thought to be no ne- 
cessary connection between them and common schools ; 
while many believed there was a special antagonism be- 
tween them. They did not know, or seemed to forget, that 
perhaps four out of every five who entered the academy, 
and afterward the college, were first incited to do so by 
the instruction, however imperfect, given in the common 
school. As a natural consequence of this, while the prin- 
cipal of an academy and the professor in college were 
duly respected, and received a tolerable compensation for 
their services, the common school teacher was too often a 
starveling, occupying the situation merely from necessity, 
and regarding its duties as most unwelcome drudgery. 
Sometimes alas! the office was filled by those whose only 
claim was a necessity arising from want. It is not 
strange that the office of teaching had fallen into disre- 
pute. ‘There was little or nothing to make it desirable for 
those already engaged in it, and still less to induce men of 
talent and high cultivation to engage in it anew. 

It may be difficult to say precisely when public senti- 
ment in this respect was at its lowest ebb, and juster views 
began to prevail. Nor can we name any one individual, 
who gave the first impulse to that feeling which now per- 
vades nearly the whole American mind. It seems to be 
one of those movements which may be compared to the 
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formation of a noble river. We know that whatever may 
be its magnitude, it may come from a spring which a 
single leaf might hide. So it may be with what may now 
be styled the revival of education, especially that of com- 
mon schools. Contributions have been made to it by hun- 
dreds and thousands, and here and there it has received 
the impulse of some more powerful tributary. ‘To enu- 
merate and unfold these primal or tributary influences, is 
no part of my present object. It would require a more 
propitious time and an abler hand. That very progress of 
art and science, of philosophical and mechanical inven- 
tion, which, in a former period, was prejudicial to com- 
mon school education, has brought about a reaction in its 
favor ; the development of the physical resources of the 
material world has furnished the pecuniary means; the 
almost uniform state of peace for many years has left men 
at leisure to think upon the subject; and the greatly in- 


creased interchange of thought and opinion consequent 
upon foreign travel, have all had some agency in the 
result. At the same time, such minds as Bell and Lan- 
caster, Fellenberg and Pestalozzi, with others in our own 
and in foreign lands, have contributed their share of 
influence. 


Not the least of these agencies has been the public press. 
The first educational journal published in our country, 
at least the first of any importance, and, we may add, the 
first in the world, was the “ Journal of Education,” begun 
just thirty years ago by that veteran friend of education, 
William Russell ; than whom no man has pursued with 
more unfaltering zeal, even to this day, the design of ele- 
vating our modes of instruction. 

The “ Journal of Education” then commenced in 1826, 
was succeeded by the “ Annals of Education,” under the 
care of the late William C. Woodbridge, and by him and 
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others continued till the close of the year 1839. ‘ The 
Common School Journal,” under the auspices of the Hon. 
Horace Mann, was begun in 1839, and continued by him 
and others till 1852. 

In 1848, the ‘* Massachusetts Teacher” was commenced, 
and has seemed to gain new strength, and exert a happier 
influence, as each successive year has rolled along. 
These Journals, and others not less effective, have not only 
contributed their full share in bringing about the improve- 
ment of common school education, but they form the best 
consecutive history of education which is accessible to the 
teacher. 

Last, though not least among the agencies by which the 
American mind has been roused to a proper appreciation 
of the work of education, we may be permitted to name 
the American Institute of Instruction. Just twenty-seven 
years ago, friends of education from eleven different 
States, assembled in Boston, and, after mature delibera- 
tion and discussion, during an entire week, formed an as- 
sociation on such a basis as to make it consistent for all, 
whether teachers in schools or in colleges, whether states- 
men or professional men, all who are interested in educa- 
tion, to labor side by side in its ranks, and contribute their 
influence to the great work of making this American peo- 
ple what they should be to fulfil the glorious destiny which 
is before them. Its design was not to advance one interest 
of education at the expense of another, but to make every 
step of progress reciprocally beneficial to all. Hence we 
have sometimes failed to gain the approbation of some, 
because we have not had a more limited object in view. 
As we look back, however, from these heights to which 
twenty-seven years of experience have brought us, we can 
but admire the wisdom and foresight of those from whom 
the character of this association received its impression. 
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A few of them are here to-day. But the larger, by far 
the larger portion are not with us, and many of them have 
already finished their work on earth, It is in vain that we 
call for Sullivan and Bailey, for Miles and Carter. No 
answer is made to our call. The younger members of the 
Institute cannot regard this meeting to-day with the same 
feelings, as those of us who were gathered at the meeting 
in Boston on that occasion. The vast change in public 
sentiment, the increased interest of all classes in the work 
of education ; the fact that it is now so generally regarded 
as one and the same work, whether in the primary school 
or in the college ; the increased compensation of teachers, 
and the increased demand for teachers of the highest order 
of talent,— these things cannot seem to them, as to us, 
almost like a pleasant dream. What they now find to be 
reality, we once hoped, though with many misgivings as 
to the result, would become so. It is not, therefore, with- 
out use, that the younger members of the profession be 
reminded, occasionally at least, of what we have felt and 
known. That some of us have been most toilsome labor- 
ers, and even martyrs, that they may enjoy the Canaan of 
to-day. There is no better way, perhaps, to infuse into 
their minds the necessary faith and courage to go forward 
when cast down by trials through which they are called to 
pass. 

The history of the progress of education during the past 
twenty-seven or thirty years, would be full of interest not 
only to the practical teacher, but to all who wish well to our 
country. Such a history, we are happy to say, is soon to 
be written. If done with a master’s hand, as we have no 
doubt it will be, it must be invaluable to those who are to 
enter upon the duties of teaching when we are no more. 
It will not, however, be out of place, just to glance at some 
of the prominent phases of this period, and draw such in- 
struction therefrom as the passing hour suggests. 
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One of these is monitorial or mutual instruction. 
Twenty-seven or thirty years ago this method of instruc- 
tion occupied a large share of public attention, in fact the 
very foreground. How different is it now! It has been a 
matter of dispute whether Bell or Lancaster was the foun- 
der of this system. The facts seem to be these. Mr. Bell, 
who was a chaplain in the English East India service, 
used a system of mutual instruction which he found al- 
ready existing among the natives. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1797, he published some account of his labors. A 
few years afterward, Lancaster began to apply the method, 
made some improvements, and devoted himself to the 
work of diffusing a knowledge of it both in Europe and 
America. His visit to this country in the year 1820, 
quickened the interest already felt here in the system, and 
there is no doubt that it was one of the causes of the 
revival of common school education. The old humdrum 
mode of managing schools, especially those for small chil- 
dren, was broken up. Instcad of making children of the 
age of four or five years sit upright three consecutive 
hours, except the few minutes occupied in teaching them 
the alphabet, and rapping them over the head with a ruler, 
if in their weariness they leaned either to the right or to 
the left, more judicious and philosophical methods were 
adopted, by which they could be constantly occupied and 
their minds interested. If I chance to address any who 
gave instruction to little children thirty or thirty-five years 
ago, I have no doubt that the sins of their ignorance have 
often stared them in the face, and made them feel the 
sincerest regret. 

So great an improvement upon the old stereotype mode 
of managing schools was monitorial instruction, that indi- 
viduals high in the rank of educators, began to think that 
all instruction would ultimately be given in this manner. 
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Indeed so great was the success of some of these schools, 
that it is no matter of surprise that men eminent for their 
learning and intelligence came to this conclusion. We 
have yet to learn that any method is equal to this when 
large numbers must be committed to the instruction of one 
person. As an illustration of public opinion, allow me to 
quote from the Journal of Education of July, 1827. A 
writer, whose object was to set forth the claims of this sys- 
tem in college instruction, uses the following language :— 
‘It (monitorial instruction) has a more direct and imme- 
diate influence on the mental habits than any other 
method ; it rouses the mind to more activity, exercises it 
more on practical subjects, makes more demands forat 
ready recollection of what is learned, prepares pupils for 
efficient cooperation with their teacher in the benevolent 
work of communicating knowledge, and converts the 
whole course of education into a scene of pure and active, 


enjoyment.” In short, the writer asserts “that it is 
more simple, intelligible and practical than any other 
method.” 


Without stopping to weigh the comparative merits of this 
system, it may not be improper here to say, that this argu- 
ment, if sound, would make an entire revolution in our 
educational systems, and a complete inversion in the order 
of teachers in respect to rank and usefulness. When 
stripped of its fallacy it is equivalent to saying, that a boy 
or a girl who has just learned a certain lesson sufficiently 
well to have some power in communicating it, is a better 
teacher than a person who has made far greater attain- 
ments in knowledge, and gained much practical experi- 
ence; in fact that the same individual, when he commences 
the work of instruction, however imperfect his knowledge, 
is a better teacher than when he has added to his knowl- 
edge and experience ; that the more he knows, the wiser 
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he becomes the less simple, less intelligible and less prac- 
tical are his instructions. 

It is wonderful how far the imperfect instruction of 
monitors can be counterbalanced by the various circum- 
stances which are available in a monitorial school ; but the 
grave conclusion of wise men is, that the most perfect 
teachers are those who have been most thoroughly trained 
for this purpose, and have attained the greatest amount of 
knowledge, with the addition of long experience. 

Though public opinion has been greatly changed in 
respect to this system, though it has been discarded, as the 
best system under all circumstances, it does not follow 
that this mode of instruction has not conferred great ben- 
efits on the present generation ; that it has not been one of 
the causes which have so changed the educational inter- 
ests of our country. Let not the names of Bell and Lan- 
caster, and of others who have done even more than they 
to give character and success to the system, —let not 
their names be mentioned with a sneer, and held up asa 
target, at which superficial and self-conceited men may 
direct their arrows of contempt. These men have been 
benefactors of the world, and some of the blessings which 
we who are here to-day enjoy, have been conferred upon 
us by this now almost forgotten system. 

Another subject, which claimed a large share of atten- 
tion thirty years ago, was that of Infant Schools. In the 
opening address of the Journal of Education, it is said: 
** Of all the attempts which have been made to render the 
morning of life a season of pure enjoyment, the system of 
Infant Schools seems the most successful ;” and again: 
“The establishment of Infant Schools we look upon as - 
one of the most important epochs in the history of educa- 
tion.” The original idea in the founding of these schools 
was to take the children of the poor, between the ages of 
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two and six years, and keep them employed in school 
while the parents were at work. But so happy were the 
results, that undue expectations were raised in reference 
to what might be accomplished, if children of the more 
favored classes were brought together for the purpose of 
instruction. From an account, and a very interesting one 
it is, of Mr. Wilderspin’s Infant School in London, we find 
that one of the three leading objects of infant education 
was, “to improve the tone of his bodily powers and 
health.” 

It requires but little knowledge of the human system to 
show us, that though children of this tender age might, with 
some propriety, be sent to school to remove a burden from 
parents who are poor, yet that we can hardly suppose that 
this would now be proposed as the means of improving 
health. Had these schools, however, been confined to the 
children of the poor, there would be little reason for in- 
troducing a notice of themhere. But the fact that infants 
were found to be so susceptible of culture, led to the estab- 
lishment of these schools for the children of the higher 
classes. So extravagant were the expectations of some 
people, that the school education of children under six 
years of age was regarded as more important than all that 
could take place afterwards. As a consequence of this 
state of public sentiment, the education of infants was car- 
ried to such a degree, and their powers of body and mind 
were so overtasked, that the same persons and journals 
that had been instrumental in advocating the establishment 
of these schools, were obliged to sound the note of alarm. 
In the last volume of the Journal of Education for 1830, 
may be found a notice of an infant martyr, who, after ex- 
traordinary attainments in knowledge, died-at the age of 
two years and five months. The account is accompanied 
by a remonstrance of the editor, and remarks from the 
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London Quarterly, showing the infelicity of educating 
children so young. Between the years of 1826 and 1830, 
infant schools were established in many parts of the United 
States, especially in the larger cities. But the infant 
school system, as then set forth, has long been exploded, 
and to superficial minds the labor of those who founded 
them may seem to have been exerted in vain. It is not 
so. There is not a primary school in our land, that is not 
to-day reaping the blessings which have flowed directly 
from this movement. ‘Though it was found that we were 
attempting to educate the mind at too early a period, yet 
the interesting and philosophical modes of instruction, 
adopted by those who introduced this system, have-broken 
up and superseded the old cramped and absurd modes of 
confining children in the school-room merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping them still. Though children do not enter 
the school at so tender an age as the Infant School system 
contemplated, yet they can enter the primary school quite 
young enough, and when they enter there is far better 
reason than formerly to suppose that they will receive 
benefit. The founders of Infant Schools are therefore to 
be regarded as benefactors. 

Another subject which has claimed much attention since 
the formation of our society, is the Gymnasium, or Ger- 
man High School. The Round Hill School at Northamp- 
ton, and the Mount Pleasant at Amherst, may be regarded 
as the best exponents of these schools. These institutions 
were under the direction of able and accomplished men, 
and were at first popular and flourishing; but in a short 
time they languished and died. These and similar schools 
were established in our country, either by individuals who 
had visited institutions of this sort in Europe, or had read 


the interesting accounts of them which had floated across 
the Atlantic. 
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The mistake of their founders did not consist in defi- 
ciency of knowledge, or of zeal, or in the imperfect pro- 
visions for accomplishing all that which they proposed to 
do ; but simply in not adapting them to the wants of our 
country, especially at that time. They did not sufficiently 
reflect, that a svstem of education might be excellent, and 
perfectly adapted to the condition of the old world, and 
especially to continental Europe, without having the ele- 
ments necessary to fit it for these United States. A sys- 
tem of education best adapted to America, must be, in the 
best sense of the word, American. Notthat we are to set 
up for ourselves in science and literature, and reject the 
learning and wisdom of other lands and former times ; but 
we must avoid being servile copyists, and adapt ourselves 
to the time in which we live and the circumstances of our 
country. In this way, and in this way alone, can we have 
schools which shall be essentially our own, and our own 
Augustan age of Learning. Though these Gymnasia 
have proved a failure, their establishment has had a most 
beneficial effect in the establishment of High Schools 
throughout our whole country. 

Another topic which has excited a considerable share of 
interest, though not so general as either of the preceding, 
during the lifetime of the Institute, is that of oral instruc- 
tion, — exclusively oral instruction. I need not say to an 
audience like this, that all instruction in one sense is oral ; 
and that teacher who can communicate nothing but what 
is already in the text-book, has much to learn in the way of 
his profession. The system, however, to which I refer, 
went so far, or proposed to go so far, as virtually to abolish 
text-books, and to limit the process of education to the 
senses of seeing and hearing. It overlooked one of the 
most important principles of the human mind, and made 
the pupil, in the acquisition of knowledge, entirely depend- 
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ent on the teacher. It is evident to all who have reflected 
deeply on the subject of education, that the highest results 
arise from the free and independent use of one’s own 
powers of mind. That teacher who does not aim to pro- 
duce his crowning work by the direct efforts of his pupils 
themselves, and does not know that his province is merely 
to counsel, to guide, to encourage, to enlighten, to aid his 
pupils, — that teacher has to learn the first principles which 
lie at the foundation of his profession. Now-the teacher 
cannot effect this without the aid of text-books, placed in 
the hands of his pupils, —text-books which they must 
study, and to the mastery of which the more entirely they 
give themselves, the more we shall see them not merely 
gaining knowledge, but gaining power and strength of 
mind which shall subject knowledge entirely to their ser- 
vice. The teacher may explain these text-books ; he may 
add tothem. He should do so, and if he is an intelligent 
teacher he cannot fail to do so. For however perfect the 
book, he will be able, at least, to present other views and 
ideas better adapted to instruct those who are committed 
to his care. As well might the carpenter attempt to teach 
his apprentice by saying, ‘this is the way I use the saw,” 
“this the way I use the plane,” — while the apprentice 
merely looks on, —as that a child could be educated by 
the mere communication of knowledge to the mind, with- 
out an individual and self-relying effort on his part. The 
proper use of the text-book has a direct tendency to cause 
this beneficial result, this individual effort. Indeed, | am 
inclined to think that here lies one of the grand errors of 
the present day. This is manifest in the frequent attempts 
to simplify knowledge, and to multiply helps in the pro- 
cess of learning. We teachers do too much of the work 
ourselves, and leave too little to be done by the pupil. It 
is easier to solve a problem in mathematics than to show, 
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in a philosophical manner, the learner how he may do it 
himself: much easier to translate a line of Virgil, than to 
teach a beginner how to do it. To produce immediate 
results is a much shorter road to popular favor, though 
many a teacher has found, to his cost, that it is not by any 
means surer in the end. 

These and similar subjects have occupied public atten- 
tion during the period to which I have several times 
referred ; sometimes almost absorbing it altogether; yet 
they have disappeared, and to a casual observer might 
seem not to have left a trace behind. Yet it is a thought 
full of encouragement, that every failure of a particular 
system in education, every failure in experiment, every 
failure of the individual, seems to be overruled for the 
general good. How varied and multiform have been the 
topics pressed upon our consideration during these thirty 
years ! Though some of them have possessed only a tran- 
sient interest, others are as deeply interesting to-day as 
when first brought to our notice, and form some of the 
substantial improvements of the age. During this period, 
school architecture, embracing everything relating to the 
accommodation, comfort, health, elegance and beauty of 
school-houses ; School Libraries, furnishing to the young 
both the means of instruction and improvement ; Normal 
Schools, for the better training of teachers ; Teachers’ In 
stitutes, which have sometimes been called itinerating ; 
Normal Schools, and Manual Labor Schools, designed for 
combining mental and bodily labor, so as to secure better 
health and diminish the cost of education, — have all had 
their origin and successful development. 

Within this period, too, has sprung up a new and power- 
ful agency in the cause of education, — Superintendence. 
State, County and Town Superintendents, have been ap- 
pointed in various parts of the United States, and have 
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already demonstrated that no other one agency has done 
more for the improvement of public instruction. 

Female education has also arisen from a low place in 
public esteem, and claims for itself, and justly too, a large 
share of attention. Many years ago, it was supposed that 
woman needed only a knowledge of the merest elements 
of an English education. In addition to this, the higher 
classes thought it necessary to have a smattering of French, 
music and embroidery. Thirty ycars ago the attempt to 
introduce into Female Schools the higher branches of 
English education, with the Mathematics and Ancient Lan- 
guages, subjected one to the charge of being a visionary 
and enthusiast, and if in some places such an individual 
escaped the jeers of the multitude, he esteemed himself 
fortunate. A great and favorable change has taken place 
in this respect. It is now believed that mothers -have so 
much to do in the formation of character, that they need 
a good education. It is now found that in some of the 
departments of education women are decidedly the best 
teachers of youth, and therefore need a thorough and ex- 
tended education. Though there may be, and ought to 
be, a difference between the ends which we have in view 
in the education of the sexes, — yet in all which constitutes 
thoroughness, practical utility and mental discipline, the 
education of woman should be equal to that of man. 
There is one point in respect to which we have not yet 
learned to make sufficient discrimination. Though woman 
is equal to man in many of the mental powers, and supe- 
rior to him in others, it is always an equality and a supe- 
riority with a difference ; that is, with respect to the end for 
which those powers are to be used. And it is this very 
difference which makes up the harmony of life. Just 
educate a woman, if it were possible, so as to make her 
in mind and character a man, and you would at once de- 
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stroy the bond which binds them together. It would be in 
the mental and moral world, what a single polarity would 
be in the material. Instead of mutual attraction, there 
would be a constant, everlasting repulsion. 

Now it seems to me that the difficulty lies here. In our 
arrangements for the education of woman, we by means 
of examinations and exhibitions, stimulate a love of intel- 
lectual display ; and then, when she begins to obey the 
very law within her, which we have helped to create, 
when she steps forth to claim her place upon the platform 
of public life, we cry, shame! The shame, if any, be- 
longs to those of us who, if we have not been implicated 
in creating thus, that spirit which we condemn, have, at 
least, failed to raise one note of remonstrance against that 
mode of training, which has for years been gradually pre- 
paring this result. Ought we not, then, to take the blame 
to ourselves? And while we educate women for the 
highest stations of usefulness and honor, may we not with 
profit keep before us the remark of a distinguished poet of 
the present day, who, in summing up the character of 
Hamlet’s mother, took occasion to say, * that woman, if 
she tries, can never be a man; the utmost extent of her 
attainments in this direction will result in being only man- 
nish.” ‘The sphere of woman is full of dignity and glory, 
and her education should be so conducted that she shall 
be prepared to fill it with usefulness and honor. Some of 
the topics, which have during the period of thirty years 
been frequently discussed, are no nearer settled to-day 
than when brought before us. We have often discussed 
the propriety of using emulation, giving prizes, and prac- 
tising corporal punishment in schools. The advocates and 
opponents of these particular measures would have had us 
believe, that, unless their views prevailed, there must be a 
total failure in the work of education. And yet these 
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same teachers, while pursuing these entirely opposite 
measures, have perhaps been equally successful ; thereby 
showing that much time and strength have been wasted in 
demonstrating what is not absolutely true ; or perhaps in 
demonstrating the aphorism, that “ that system of educa- 
tion is best, which is best administered.” 

This period of time has been fruitful in producing in- 
ventions of labor-saving machines in education, from 
apple-tree blocks for teaching arithmetic, to an instrument 
by which all the processes of English Grammar were to be 
settled mechanically. The only way in which we can 
explain why steam has not literally been applied to hasten 
the process of learning, is, that there are so many meta- 
phorical or figurative steam processes as to leave no room 
for this purpose. 

How different the position of the young teacher now 
from what it was thirty-five years ago. There were then 
no Teachers’ Periodicals, no Normal Schools, no Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, no Superintendents, or Boards of Educa- 
tion, no School Libraries, and but few school books. The 
young teacher must go forward to his work without any of 
these modern guides to point out the way. In addition to 
this, there was little comparative interest in the subject. 
Those who engaged in teaching were but little respected, 
and still more poorly paid. In proof of this allow me to 
say, that the first winter’s school which I taught afforded 
a compensation of thirty-two dollars for the period of four 
months, — the enormous sum of eight dollars per month. 
It is true that my board was given me ; but I had to wan- 
der from house to house to obtain it, and sometimes it was 
too plainly evident that it was given grudgingly. 

It is not uncommon for teachers of the present day to 
complain of their lot, their hardships, the indifference of 
people and the little respect that is shown to them. I have 
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alluded to these things not only to show the benefic al 
changes which have taken place, but as sources of encour- 
agement to the young teacher. If such have been the 
changes for the better during thirty or thirty-five years, if 
the eligibility and pecuniary reward of teaching have in- 
creased in value more than a hundred percent., what may 
we not hope for in thirty years which are to come!! 
There is everything to encourage teachers to go forward 
to make the highest attainments possible, both mental and 
moral, to show that they are worthy of the estimation in 
which they are generally held. As one who has desired 
to see the profession raised and respected, 1 have fears 
that, as a whole, we are not in character up to the standard 
of public requirement and estimation. 

But as promising as these things may, at first glance, 
appear, there are others which take something from the 
estimate. It is true the teacher formerly had none of the 
modern helps in preparing for and discharging the duties 
of his profession. He must rely upon himself, or upon 
precedents which extended but little beyond the range of 
his own observation and experience. His course, however, 
was simple, direct ; and he was not, as now, liable to be 
lost in the mazes of abounding speculations, voluminous 
documents and multiplied guides, all clamorous to show 
him the right paths, though in every respect perfect an- 
tipodes. Now every body knows how a school ought to 
be managed ; and generally those who have scarcely been 
within the wails of the school-room, are the most confident 
in their knowledge. All men are prepared to give homi- 
lies, either in the bar-room, the grocery, or the insurance 
office, if not in the public hall, on the duties of those who 
engage in one of the most difficult, one of the most sub- 
lime, and the most responsible professions of life. What, 
then, is the great want of the present time ? Amid all the 
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accumulation of facts, speculations and theories of the past, 
amid all the empiricism, vain confidence, as well as truth 
of the present, amid all the darkness and uncertainty of 
the future, what, as teachers, especially young teachers, 
do we need? It is that some master-spirit shall arise and 
do for the department of instruction what Bacon did for 
philosophy, who shall be able to sift all the accumulations 
of the past, to discriminate between the false, the pre- 
tended, and the true of the present, to educe light out of 
the darkness of the future, and by a few clear and simple 
axioms, so clear.and so simple that the youngest teacher 
may make them a guide, save us from those fruitless, 
unsatisfactory inquiries, which, instead of settling our 
doubts, only leave us more undecided. Is it too much to 
believe that such a mind will soon arise? If Divine 
Providence always raises men for every great emergency, 
is it too much to suppose that the time for such a mind is 
near at hand? Yea, already come? 


A recess of an hour was then taken for social inter- 
course. 

Remarks upon the general subject of Education were 
made by Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun, of Springfield, Pres. 
Cooke, of Knoxville University, Teon., Zalmon P. Rich- 
ards, of Washington, D.C., and Prof. Stewart, of Nova 
Scotia. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
on Nominations : — Prof. S. S. Greene, of Providence, 
R. [., 8S. W. King, of Lynn, Amos Perry, of New London, 
Conn., Nathan Hedges, of Newark, N. J., and Joseph 
Hale, of Boston. 

The Local Committee of Arrangements were appointed 
a Committee to distribute copies of the Introductory Ad- 
dress, delivered at Providence by Rev. Dr. Wayland, and 
also to attend to seating the members of the Institute. 
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Messrs. A. M. Gay, of Charlestown, Z. P. Richards, of 
Washington, and Stewart, of R. I., were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Delegates. 

Messrs. A. A. Gamwell, of Providence, Mansfield, of 
Cambridge, and Stewart, of Nova Scotia, were appointed 
a Committee on Teachers and Teachers’ Places, 

Adjourned. » 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute met at 8 o’clock. Rev. James Walker, 
D. D., President of Harvard University, delivered the 
Introductory Lecture. 

Remarks in reference to the Lecture were made by 
Messrs. Perry, Hedges, Cooke, and Richards, and, on mo- 
tion of Pres. Cooke, it was 

Voted, That our thanks be presented to Dr. Walker for 
his eloquent Address, and that we heartily concur in its 
sentiments. Adjourned, 


Wepnespay, Sept. 20. 


The Institute assembled at 9 o’clock. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Springfield. 

The Committee on Delegates reported that they had re- 
ceived the certificates of five delegates from the * Ameri- 
‘ean Association for the Advancement of Education,”’ viz., 
Hon. Henry Barnard, Amos Perry, J. W. Bulkley, Dr. J. 
B. Lindsley, and Dr. G. 8. Blackie, and recommended 
that they be invited to seats as members of the Institute. 
They also recommended that a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon a plan for cooperation 
with other bodies laboring in the cause of education. 

Their report was adopted, and Messrs. Sherwin, of Bos- 
ton, Barnard, of Hartford, Leach, of Providence, Richards, 
of Washington, and King, of Danvers, were appointed that 
Committee. 
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Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University, read a paper 
upon “ The Relative Importance of Ancient Classical and 
of Scientific Studies in an American System of Educa- 
tion,” in which he argued in favor of the * Classics.” 

Thomas Sherwin, of the English High School, Boston, 
read a paper upon the same subject, arguing in favor of 
Scientific Studies. 

Cartes []ammonp, of Groton, then rose and said: 

If we look at the interest which the friends of education 
of every grade take in these two departments of culture, it 
is sufficient to assure the friends of science that they need 
not fear that it will not receive a sufficient degree of atten- 
tion. Efforts to advance science meet with a hearty re- 
sponse everywhere, and the tendencies of the times are all 
in their favor. It would be very unfortunate if these two 
departments of culture should come to be regarded as in 
any sense antagonistic. We might as well attempt to 
decide which is more useful, agriculture or commerce. 
Both these departments of culture are needed, when we 
look to the aid they bring to the symmetrical development 
and the wants of the human mind. They cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Both belong to any scheme of liberal edu- 
cation. Between things essential there never should be 
any antagonism. Science is useful. Who denies that? 
But when it is looked upon as an instrument of culture, if 
there is to be any preference, the languages, which relate 
to the development of thought, are doubtless more useful 
at a certain period in the history of every mind. It mat- 
ters not to say that science is more interesting, that chil- 
dren are amused by the scientific show, that they will be 
startled by the explosion of oxygen and hydrogen. The 
test of value is not mere charm or interest, but it is in 
training and disciplining the mind. There is a disposition 
to shrink from the close thought which the study of the 

c 
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classics sometimes requires. Therefore it is that their 
study is unpopular to many, while the study of the sciences 
is longed for. 


At 11 o'clock, a Lecture was delivered by John Kneel- 
and, of Roxbury, Mass. Subject —“ Objects to be aimed 
at in Teaching.” Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order at 2 o’clock by the 
President. 

Prof. William Russell, of Lancaster, read a paper enti- 
tled, “* Suggestions in Regard to the Operations of the 
American Institute of Instruction.” 

Remarks were made upon the above paper by Mr. 
Sherwin, Prof. Russell, Mr. Perry, and Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard. On motion of Mr. Perry, it was referred to the 
Board of Directors, with instructions to consider it before 
the close of the meeting at Springfield. 

Prof. Greene, from the Committee on Nominations, re- 
ported a list of officers for the ensuing year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted to proceed 
to the election of officers. 

Prof. Greene, of R.I., J. W. Bulkley, of N. Y., and 
Nathan Hedges, of N. J., were appointed tellers. 

The following gentlemen were declared elected : — 


PRESIDENT. 
John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Samuel Pettes, Roxbury. 
Barnas Sears, Providence, R. I. 
Gideon F. Thayer, Boston. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford. 
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Daniel Kimball, Needham. 

William Russell, Lancaster. 

Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 
William H. Wells, Chicago, Ill. 

Dyer H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H. 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Solomon Adams, Boston. 

Nathan Bishop, Boston. 

William D. Swan, Boston. 

Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. 
Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I. 
Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston. 

Ariel] Parish, Springfield. 

Leander Wetherell, Amherst. 

Ethan A. Andrews, New Britain, Conn. 
Thomas Baker, Gloucester. 

Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. 

Amos Perry, New London, Conn. 
Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. 
William J. Adams, Boston. 
Worthington Hooker, New Haven, Conn. 
Zalmon P. Richards, Washington, D. C. 
John D. Philbrick, New Britain, Conn. 
John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samuel F. Dyke, Bath, Me. 

Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 

D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain. 

Jacob Batchelder, Salem. 

Elbridge Smith, Norwich, Conn. 
George S. Boutwell, Groton. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
John Kneeland, Roxbury. 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


George Allen, Jr., Boston. 
A. M. Gay, Charlestown. 


TREASURER. 
William D. Ticknor, Boston. 


CURATORS, 
Nathan Metcalf, Boston. 
Benjamin W. Putnam, Boston. 
Samuel Swan, Boston. 


CENSORS. 
Charles J. Capen, Boston. 
Joseph Hale, Boston. 
Joshua Bates, Boston. 


COUNSELLORS. 
Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge. 
Samuel W. King, Lynn. 
D. P. Galloup, Lowell. 
A. A. Gamwell, Providence, R. I. 
Solomon Jenner, New York. 
Charles Hutchins, Providence, R. 1. 
Moses Woolson, Portland, Me. 
Alpheus Crosby, Boston. 
Calvin P. Pennell, Yellow Spring, O. 
Samuel John Pike, Lawrence. 
Zuinglius Grover, Providence, R. I. 
J. W. Allen, Norwich, Conn. 


J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented 
to D. B. Hagar, Esq., of West Roxbury, for the faithful 
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and efficient manner in which he has for several years 
discharged the duties of Recording Secretary. 

A Lecture was delivered by Prof. Joseph Haven, of 
Amherst College. Subject — “ Mental Science viewed as 
a Distinct Branch of Knowledge.” 


Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute met at 8 o’clock. The President in the 
chair. 

A Lecture was delivered by Hon. George 8. Boutwell, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. The subject was, 
“ The Intrinsic Nature and Value of Learning, and iis 
Influence upon Labor.” Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Aug. 21. 
The Institute met at 9 o’clock. Prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Ide, of Springfield. 
The following subject — “ The Means of Awakening in 
the Minds of Parents a Deeper Interest in the Educational 
Welfare of their Children,” was taken up for discussion. 


Prof. Atpnevs Crossy, of Boston, spoke as follows: 

It seems to me this is an exceedingly strange question, 
when, according to the appointed order of the Author of 
the universe, parents, above all others, are interested in it, 
and when affections are implanted in their breasts which 
should lead them inevitably to the performance of this 
work ;— that it should be necessary that we, who are not 
parents, and have not felt these affections, should be called 
upon to inquire into the best means of interesting parents 
in their own great and most holy work, the education of 
their children. It would seem to me almost as necessary, 
that we should inquire about the best means of interesting 
the sun in the work of illuminating the world ; the best 
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means of teaching water to run down hill, or the vapors to 
rise and fall upon us as they have been doing even now, 
during our session, in refreshing showers. Why is it that 
there should be any such necessity? It would seem that 
one reason has been, that the work has been treated of as 
not belonging especially to parents. It has been thought 
to be a work confined to others. The State must take it 
up, —this has been the theory of some, — and carry it out 
without the cooperation of parents; and it has been re- 
garded and treated of as the work of teachers. The form 
of expression, it seems to me, has been unfortunate. We 
are hearing continually of how teachers shall secure the 
cooperation of parents. It seems to me this phraseology 
is all wrong and should be swept away, and we should 
discuss such questions as this: How may teachers best 
cooperate with parents in their great work? All our 
language should go upon the supposition that the work of 
educating their children belongs primarily to parents, and 
that it is the work of the State to assist parents, — the 
work of teachers to codperate with parents. Until we can 
bring parents, through the land, to feel that this is so, it 
will be in vain in this bustling life that we attempt to se- 
cure cooperation. We may invite them to visit the school ; 
but they are busy, the farmer with his farm, and the me- 
chanic in his shop, and the mother with attention to the 
variations of fashion in society. And they will say, “‘ We 
have very good schools.” It is a theory everywhere. I 
have seldom visited a town in which the feeling is not, 
“Our schools are very good indeed. Of course there is 
need of attention to education. Here is a town south, and 
another on the left, where they need to attend to schools, 
but ours are very good.”” That is the impression resting 
on the minds of parents who do not feel that any active 
cooperation is to be secured from them. 
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The more we take the education of the child out of the 
hands of parents, the more we remove it from their direc- 
tion, the more difficult it will be to secure their coopera- 
tion. Then I would say, that the work of interesting 
parents in the education of their children, is to be secured 
by bringing them to feel, that it is mainly and especially 
their work; that they must determine, themselves, what 
will be the moral and intellectual character of their chil- 
dren ; and then we should bring them into the way of con- 
sultation in regard to that work, and in the direction of it. 
There are various methods by which we, as teachers, may 
interest parents in our work. I think there has been a 
great defect among teachers, and, | may say, school com- 
mittees, school directors, and trustees generally, in regard 
to education. They have proceeded upon this principle 
generally, that we can educate a child without educating 
the parents, and that the more entirely parents will with- 
draw from the work and leave it to other hands, the better 
we shall educate the child. Now, this is all absolutely 
and ruinously false. Those who are connected together 
by the various relations of society, by ties of kindred, have 
such a mutual influence over each other, that it is impos- 
sible to educate to perfection any one of this class, without 
educating the rest. How can you take a child that is un- 
der your care and influence only six hours in a day, and 
train him up to the keenest sensitiveness of moral discern- 
ment and of principle ; how can you train him to be noble 
in character, to be thoughtful, to be intellectual in his 
mental habits, and to have good taste and propriety in all 
his deportment, when, after you have given him a lesson 
upon truth in school, he is taught a lesson of deceit at 
home ; when, after you have spoken to him in regard to 
delicacy and propriety of language, he is taught there a 
lesson of grossness ; after you have spoken of kindness and 
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forgiveness, he is taught a lesson of rudeness, violence, 
anger, and revenge? How can you make him thoughtful 
and judicious in his mental habits, when he goes from the 
school jnto an atmosphere of mere frivolity? If we wish 
to educate the child, we must also educate the parents. 
Every teacher, wherever he is placed, should feel that he 
is placed in the department where he ‘is laboring to be as 
a light for all; that it is his work to diffuse a moral and 
intellectual influence throughout the community; that 
while his duties, of course, relate primarily to the children 
committed to his care, he cannot even perform his work 
for these, without exerting an influence for intellectual 
elevation and purity throughout the families where they 
are scattered, and, so far as his influence reaches, through- 
out the whole community. 

Hence, though the teacher’s work lies in the school- 
room principally, a large part of it consists in visiting from 
house to house, and in securing the establishment of edu- 
cational associations. Every teacher should make it a 
point to secure the establishment of an educational associ- 
ation in the town, or village, or district, where the parents, 
intelligent men, young men, fathers, mothers, shall come 
from week to week, or fortnight to fortnight, for the dis- 
cussion of important questions relating to their mutual rela- 
tions to the school and to home education. This can be 
done by a lady, without any loss of dignity, or sacrificing 
any delicacy of character or manners that the most fastid- 
ious would insist upon. Essays may be prepared to be 
read, if not by the teacher, by some other person. I have 
known instances where the most important influences have 
been exerted by the preparation of essays by able female 
teachers, which were read by others to the-audience. 

In cases where it can be done wisely and with propriety, 
I think there should be direct addresses and lectures by the 
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teachers to the parents. Let them be invited to the school- 
house, or elsewhere ; let there be some way in which the 
teacher shall reach directly the minds and hearts of pa- 
rents, and let there not be a feeling that this education is 
a compulsory matter, that the State requires so much, and 
the teachers require so much work and so much regular 
attendance, and demand this and that, which is all utterly 
unreasonable, so that there comes to be an antagonism be- 
tween the teacher and pupils, the teacher drawing and the 
pupils throwing themselves on the defensive and holding 
back all they can; and also between the parents and 
teachers, the parents uniting with the children to resist the 
good influences of the teacher and school, encouraging 
them to disregard its requisitions, encouraging them often 
to hate both teacher and school. 


Gipzon F. Taayer, Esq., of Boston. When you, Mr. 
President, invited me to attend this Institute to take up the 
discussion of this subject, you said, ** those who were pre- 
pared.” I rise without that preparation ; but I should be 
pleased to see the subject go forward, and am therefore 
willing to throw in my mite to aid in the discussion of a 
subject so important to the community. But I start witha 
different premise from what some gentlemen do. I do not 
think, as a general thing, there is any lack of interest in 
the subject of the education of the people. I believe if 
you were to go behind the scenes and hear the questions 
put by parents, and should see with what eagerness the 
weekly report is examined, and the inquiry put, * Have 
you had good lessons to-day and the approbation of the 
teacher ?’’ you would have repeated evidences that the 
interest in the success of the children at school is deep 
and heartfelt. 

But supposing this not to be the case very generally, 
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and that there are exceptions to this rule, the way is pre- 
pared for the removal of the evil. Compare the schools 
of the town and see the result. In some you have ninety- 
five per cent. of attendance, and in some sixty. Whatis 
the cause of that? Is it in the parents, or the children ? 
No, sir, it arises from the character of the school, the 
character of the teacher. Show me a teacher fully quali- 
fied to perform the duties of his office, — fully qualified, — 
that is a rare state of things, — but show me a teacher 
fully qualified, and I will show you a school, the average 
attendance of which is large. The Latin School in Boston 
has an average attendance of ninety-six or ninety-eight 
per cent. Why is it? Are the people of Boston more 
interested in the education of their children than those of 
other places? Nor will I say that these schools are supe- 
rior to all others ; but they are of a high character. They 
have competent teachers, who have devoted their lives to 
the straight business of training up men. Then that, I 
should say, is the first and best means whereby to interest 
the community in the education of the children, — supply 
good teachers, and let them be well paid. Teachers, I 
know, in New England, are better paid than in any other 
part of the country, or, perhaps, the world ; but still more 
is demanded of the people if they would have better 
schools, and schools that will interest their children. The 
article is in the market. ‘ As is the teacher, so is the 
school ;” and generally, as is the salary, so is the teacher. 
Of course there are exceptions ; there are some very effi- 
cient teachers who live on a mere modicum of what they 
should receive. But generally, let teachers be well paid, 
and you will have faithful and successful teachers. If you 
have female teachers, they will be faithful whether paid or 
not paid; but with what a crushed spirit they go into the 
work, if they feel that they are doing that for which they 
are not receiving an adequate remuneration. 
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I agree with the gentleman who has preceded me, that 
the school-room must not be the sole scene of the teacher’s 
operations. The teacher must take a part in whatever is 
going on to elevate the tone of society. I know of a per- 
son who was told that if he pressed that plan he would 
have so many irons in the fire that he would fail and 
go down. Not so, The more communication with the 
people, the more elements of instruction may be brought 
to bear on the subject; and he is the best teacher who 
engages in something of morals, temperance, charity, 
politics, and something of every kind. These are to be 
subsidiary ; the school is to be the main object. No man 
buys my time of recreation; no community buys my 
free privilege of thought, or privilege of expressing that, 
wherever | can find a coterie to listen to me. 

If the teacher visits the families, he has an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the modes of discipline and the 
plans which the families have for the improvement of their 
children ; for, educated or uneducated, ninety-nine fam- 
lies in a hundred have the good of their children at heart. 
I know the pursuit of the almighty dollar seems to engross 
the care of the community ; but there is a feeling in the 
hearts of both parents, and particularly that of the mother, 
for the welfare of the children. Therefore, in the very 
act of communicating with parents and becoming ac- 
quainted with their modes of operation, the disposition of 
the children, and the management or mismanagement of 
the household, the teacher is adding to his means of car- 
rying out his plans in the school-room. The man who 
would be faithful as a teacher must not neglect his influ- 
ence at the fireside. 1 consider that man whom I hear 
complaining of his social position, unfit for the occupation 
of a teacher. 


The community would not pay so liberally to support 
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education as they do unless they were interested. No man 
parts with anything so charily as his money. But in Bos- 
ton, and many other places, the taxes for schools are greater 
than for any other one purpose. About $400,000 are 
paid in Boston annually for the schools, — about one third 
of all that is paid for municipal purposes. Do you want 
any better evidence of interest in schools? Let not 
teachers complain because they are not visited, because 
they are not even inquired of about their children. Con- 
sider it rather a compliment that your schools are not 
visited. It is an evidence of perfect confidence in you. If 
there were a difficulty in School, and you were known to 
be harsh and had punished harshly or unjustly, would not 
you be visited then, and with a regard which would induce 
you to desire the absence of your visitant? It is gratify- 
ing, | know, to see the faces of parents in the school- 
room ; but an interest is felt in the school by those who 
never see it. I have been, no small part of a somewhat 
‘long life, engaged in this business, and for thirty-six years 
in a private school. The school was seldom visited, and 
yet the parents and teachers were on a good footing, and 
when they met the question was, How is my boy getting 
along? It was carried sometimes too far, almost. It 
often becomes almost a bore to tell parents what is thought 
of Master A. B. or Miss C. D. I believe I always felt a 
sufficient amount of interest in the pupils to talk a reason- 
able amount of time, but the world is full of subjects be- 
sides darling Tommy or pretty Sally. The law says the 
teacher is in loco parentis. As he should feel the emo- 
tions of a father, unless he can bring into the school-room 
something of that kind, he lacks an important element of 
that character which is necessary to make him useful as a 

teacher. 
I say, make your schools attractive ; be faithful in the 
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performance of your duties; be affuble, be gentle and 
generous, and | undertake to say there will be no cause 
for complaint of any want of interest in the schools of 
our country, if the previous literary and scientific quali- 
fications of the teacher have been such as the school 
demands, 


Mr, J. W. Burxxey, of Brooklyn, N. Y. I have been 
charmed with the eloquence of my friend, but I have not 
been able to come to some of the conclusions at which he 
has arrived. If he has not been born and nursed in the 
cradle of Liberty, he has lived sufficiently near to have 
heard the lullabies when from time to time a glorious spirit 
has been aroused in old Faneuil Hall on the subject of 
education ; he has lived where in the very incipiency of 
the planting of our country it was “* The School-house and 
the Church.” He has not only lived and grown up, but 
he has taught there, and a most glorious mission has he 
performed. But it is not all Boston, nor all Massachusetts. 
Our country is not New England alone, it is the whole 
United States. And then, again, in relation to the fidelity 
of the teacher. Why, sir, the Great Teacher, he who 
taught as never man taught, was not always successful in 
his mission; and when he commissioned his disciples to 
go forth and teach, he enjoined it on them, if they were 
not received, to shake off the dust of their feet, and pass 
on where they might be received and the people would 
listen and gain instruction. The teacher may have the 
talents of an angel and the fidelity of the Great Teacher, 
and spend his energies on a community that receive him 
not. 

I do not quite agree, either, to the idea of the gentleman, 
that it is entirely in consequence of the great confidence 
that parents have in a teacher, that they neglect to visit 


his school. So far as my experience and observation 
d 
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have gone, | am led to believe that the reverse is true. I 
believe that in the case of both fathers and mothers, they 
are wedded to mammon, and more interested to obtain 
money, than in the good of the immortal mind that liveth 
forever. They do, it is true, feel that the teacher is in 
loco parentis, and theregthey leave the matter. If the 
child gets on passably well, it is all they care about the 
matter; but the love of money absorbs their souls. 

Now, sir, we want to awaken parents, not so much for 
the purpose of having a teacher at an evening party talk 
about Mary and John, but we want to make them inter- 
ested so that they shall be acquainted with the school, that 
they may feel that their children may safely go there, and 
that it is a nursery of all that is wise and good and great. 

Prof. Crosby argued that the parent was the party who 
should be all engrossed in this subject, and that the teacher 
should cooperate. That, in the main, as a proposition, 
may be true ; but after all, in reality, we find that it is not 
true that the parent does codperate. It is the business of 
the teacher to instruct and to secure the cooperation of the 
parent ; and unless there is mutual codperation between 
parent and teacher, the full mission of the teacher never 
can be accomplished ; children will be truant, and we 
shall lose a large per centage of the regular attendance 
and instruction of the school. The case of the school in 
Boston is in point. Ninety-eight per cent. of attendance 
was secured. That school stands preéminently high. 
What has given ‘it its standing? Long years, and at its 
head one of the noblest spirits in the world as an educator. 
What is true in relation to the High Schools of Boston, is 
not true of the schools scattered in the villages and towns 
throughout the country. We must carry education to the 
poor as our Saviour carried the Gospel to them ; we must 
carry it to them. It is not enough to simply open our 
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doors and invite them, but we must go out and compel 
them to come in. Prof. Crosby will scarcely subscribe to 
that doctrine, I presume. He will not subscribe to any- 
thing like coercion. But I am of the opinion that in cities, 
where we have so many parents who know nothing of 
education and religious principle, we must go to them and 
lay our hand upon the children, and if the parents resist, 
we must, per force, take the children and educate them. I 
believe the State is bound to do it, as much as to provide 
for the parent and the children when they are incompetent 
to provide for themselves. We erect poor-houses and 
provide for these and their posterity, and we should see to 
it that the children are properly trained, so that we may be 
freed from the terrible curse resting upon an ignorant 
population. In those terrible riots in Philadelphia, a few 
years ago, they were found to have originated entirely 
among degraded boys who followed the fire engines. How 
much better to have taken those children in their infancy 
and compelled them to come and be educated, rather than 
to have them grow up in vice. As teachers, we are not 
more than half awake, and the community, in a mass, are 
asleep. Till we can go out as missionaries, and awaken 


parents, we shall not have the life we want in this great 
and Godlike work. 


Prof. Crossy. I sympathize most fully in the opinions 
expressed by my friend, but not quite in his representation 
of my opinions. I was speaking in regard to what ought 
to be, and not in regard to what is. As to coercion, was 
your impression of my idea about it drawn from what I 
said, or from the general subject ? 


Mr. Burxtey. I thought it was a fair inference. 


Prof. Crossy. I have never taken the ground against 
coercion, even that of children. But we all know how 
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much more desirable it is to draw children by the cords of 
reason, confidence, and affection, than it is to lash them 
with the cords of pain and anger. 


Mr. BuLkLey. When we speak of the teacher or Board 
of Education going out to bring in children, the idea is not 
that they go out with cords, small or large, but simply that 
they go with authority to apply force, if necessary. 


Prof. Crossy. That is, the gentleman would go armed 
with his whip, and would make it known that he has one. 
[Applause.} I have often heard the language of the truant 
officers of schools, and | know hew they talk, and hold 
up threats of confinement if the children do not attend the 
school. The gentleman was speaking of coercion. I do 
not deny that there might be a necessity for coercion, of 
corporal punishment; but it should be the last strange 
work of the teacher ; and so, in regard to the community. 
I do not deny that there may be children subject to such 
influences of ignorance and vice and crime at home, that 
it should be the duty of the State to take them from their 
parents, who should be the natural guardians, and provide 
for them better guardianship ; but this should be the State’s 
strange work, and it should be careful of interfering with 
that sacred relation between parents and children; and I 
would say that if half the time were given to influence the 
parents which is given to influencing the children in spite 
of the parents, the work would be better done. If, by 
compulsion, against the will of the parents, you bringa . 
child to the school, then the child is placed between two 
attracting influences ; the State and the teachers are at- 
tempting to draw one way, and the. parents, irritated, in- 
dignant at the force, are throwing their influence the other 
way. But whatever may be the present consequences, 
however regularly the child may, for a time, attend the 
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school, and however much he may seem to be learning, 
yet still, what is to be the character of that child for life ? 
Will not the parental influence and the social influence 
out of school be likely to prevail, with regard to the for- 
mation of character, over the school influences? and may 
not this force in bringing children into school only have 
this result, that it trains up more intelligent, and, conse- 
quently, more desperate and dangerous criminals? Nay, 
if we wish to save the child, let us also endeavor to save 
the parents ; let us endeavor to secure harmonious influ- 
ences in education, so that these, in addition and with the 
school, shall codperate for the elevation of the young, for 
the elevation of the whole community, without which the 
elevation of the young cannot be secured. For what is 
education but the stamping by one generation, in and out 
of school alike, of its character upon the next, and through 


the next upon successive generations ? 


Natuan Hepces, Esq., of Newark, N. J. The ques- 
tion assumes that there is a difficulty in the way of the 
teacher’s success. We may be, here, as wise as we 
please, and yet, in the school-room, in the little red school- 
house, where this gentleman (Mr. Thayer) has not spent 
his life, in the intermediate schools of Boston, and, I ven- 
ture to say, in the private schools of Boston, it has often 
been felt that the teacher’s influence would be greater if 
there were a sustaining and countenancing of his efforts 
by parental influence. Every man who has spent ten 
years in teaching in any school, has felt this difficulty of a 
want of open, manifest parental codperation in the school- 
room ; and it is useless for anybody to ignore this fact. 
Now, the question is,,how may we awaken this proper and 
healthful parental interest? It has been said that the 
teacher stands in loco parentis; but he stands alone on 


that plank; the parents are away over yonder, on the 
d*® 
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other side of the street. The teacher is struggling with a 
hundred young, active, thoughtless minds, and frequently 
his hands are weak, and he feels that he cannot sway or 
influence them, unless he is a man of unusual power, 
without the aid of the parents. 

Again, these children are but six hours in a day with the 
teacher. On the teacher they are dependent for nothing 
but a little teaching, and with many, the less the better ; 
but on the parents they are dependent for everything. 
The parents have all the power, while the teacher stands 
in loco parentis, with about no power atall. This is more 
especially true of public than of private schools. The 
question is, how can this state of things be improved ? 
Often a little circumstance leads us to the discovery of a 
great truth. In 1816, a young man from New England 
was travelling through New Jersey. He had some culti- 
vation evidently ; but he was without money, and went to 
a farmer and asked for employment, which was given 
him. The farmer soon found that his skin was thin, and 
that his hands began to bleed. On inquiry as to his for- 
mer employment, and as to his fitness for teaching, he 
was engaged as a teacher and set to work. This was in 
1816, when he commenced with a small salary, and 
*‘ boarded round ;” and he was there teaching and board- 
ing round in 1826, and in 1836, and in 1846, and he is 
there boarding round in 1856. I have had the pleasure of 
having some of his scholars, and he is a noble teacher ; 
his school is always full, and has never faltered. He 
seems to have the entire control of the village. He isa 
single man, — that is no credit to him, — [laughter] and he 
has his employers in his hands as much as the best teach- 
ers in this house. Now what is the lesson I have drawn 
from it? Asa matter of necessity this teacher visits the 
parents, and if any mischief arises he takes it in the right 
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time. He is teacher of the children now, as he has been 
the teacher of many of their parents. There he stands, 
and there he will stand as long as he can stand up. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, you who are teachers by law, who live on public 
money and only have to go to the treasurer and get your 
salary of $500, $1000, $2000, or $3000, do not feel the 
need of this codperation of parents, which teachers feel 
who do not get their pay very promptly. If you wish to 
raise up a generation of men, and if you wish to do good, 
—I know that is an old-fashioned doctrine, but there is 
some left yet, you must secure parental codperation. 
Without it you will fail ; and it can be done only by cul- 
tivating an intimate personal acquaintance with them. 
One way is to visit parents. I have a relative teaching in 
an adjoining State. She wrote to me, saying, ‘ Will you 
give me some advice ? I want to do good; you are an old 
teacher; tell me.” [I advised her by return of mail; 
first, get acquainted with the children as fast as possible, 
then with the parents. Take the children by the hand 
and go home with them, and call on Mrs. Smith and Mrs, 
Johnson and Mrs. White, and talk with the mother about 
her child. Every mother loves her child; find out her 
views ; be kind to the children and attentive to the pa- 
rents ; become acquainted ; be one of them; if they are 
engaged in any good work, take hold with them; be a 
friend of every family, and every family will be a friend 
to you. She took the advice, and her prospects are just 
such as a good teacher wants. Now, I say if our object 
is to do good, we must find the way inside the families of 
our employers, and if possible we must bring them into 
the school-room. There are many ways in which this 
can be done. It is important to have your finger on this 
parent and that, and bring them in at stated times, and 
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arrange matters so that they will be likely to come ; even 
make some preparations if necessary, and have some ex- 
ercises that will interest and keep the people talking about 
the school. 

Another important matter. Make yourself one of them 
in every movement in doing good. In this way a teacher 
becomes useful as a member of society, of the church, or 
of a literary society, and is placed in a situation where his 
word is law, and where what he says is regarded as au- 
thority. You will get moral power and influence which 
will enable you to mould the community. If any man 
stands next to the sacred desk, it is the teacher who labors 
in this way; but the teacher who labors simply for his 
salary, to spend in vacation, is not filling his place. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Mr. Mack, of Cambridge. 1am much pleased with the 


remarks of Mr. Hedges; but I do not know that we should 
follow the example referred to. We do not wish to stay 
in one school so long as from 1816 to 1856, and board 
round. 


Mr. Hepces. That gentleman to whom I referred is 
one of moderate talents, is content with his place, and is 
willing to stay there. I did not mention that as an exam- 
ple to be followed. He was content; but I am willing 
that others should be ambitious to go higher. 


Mr. Macx. I was reminded of the place where I used 
to board round in the district, and I must confess the recol- 
lections I have are not very pleasant; for as we went 
from place to place, though the fatted calf was not killed 
for us, perhaps, the fatted pig was, [laughter] and we 
poor schoolmasters were ready to wish that all men were 
Mussulmen. 
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We seem to assume that parents are not interested. I 
rise to vindicate them. Ido not believe there is a parent 
who does not feel more interest in his children than in the 
almighty dollar. Has not the love of the mother for her 
child always been regarded as next to her love for her 
Saviour? It is not because they are not interested in 
their children, but because they are not interested in the 
public schools. Now, how shall we interest them in them ? 
The children themselves are the best means. I have sev- 
eral schools under my care ; they are all country schools 
in villages. I found, on going into these schools, that the 
parents scarcely ever visited them. I said to myself, 
“ What must we do?” I spoke to the pupils themselves, 
and said nothing to the teachers. I said to the scholars, 
“Would not it be very pleasant to have your father and 
mother here to see you to-morrow, and would not you take 
a little more pains to have your lessons well?” ‘ Yes,” 
they said, and their eyes brightened. I said, “ Go home 
and ask your parents to come ; ask them pleasantly, and 
if they do not come the first time, speak to them till you 
get them here.” One little boy inquired, ** How shall I 
ask? I have asked my father, and he will not come.” I 
told him. About two weeks afterward | visited the school 
again, and every person but two in the district, who sent 
to the school, had visited it. The consequence was a 
greater interest and progress in the school. 

I believe that if parents will not send their children to 
school, we should have a law compelling them to do it. 
But people tell us it is not democratic, it is not just, is not 
equitable. I must confess that my mind is so obtuse that 
I cannot see it. A and B live in the same district; A has 
$10,000 and no children; B no property and six children. 
The strong arm of the law comes up and compels A to 
support the public schools for B’s children. Why? Be- 
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cause A’s property will be of more value on account of the 
education of B’s children. Now, if government has a 
right to compel the building of school-houses for the in- 
struction of the children, has it not a right to compel the 
children to make use of the privileges thus secured ? 


Mr. Morss, of Hartford, Conn., considered this subject 
as more important than any other that could be brought 
before the Institute. The pecuniary effect of an early 
education was one motive to be presented to parents to in- 
duce them to feel an interest in the schools, and to see 
that their children were punctual and constant in their 
attendance. Let them understand that if they codperate 
with teachers, much time may be saved, and they may ~ 
have the services of their children at an earlier age ; that 
they may be as well educated at twelve as they otherwise 
would be at sixteen. The importance of regular grada- 
tion in study, of a continuance of the use of the same 
books, and of associations of teachers for the discussion of 
educational topics, were also spoken of, and urged as im- 
portant means of interesting parents in the school, and the 
work of education generally. He hoped the time might 
come when teachers would teach without books, with the 
view of making scholars and men. 


Mr. Suerwin, from the Committee on Delegations and 
Correspondence, made a report, containing the following 
recommendations : — 

1. That in subsequent meetings of the Institute, the 
committee of arrangements assign a time in which to re- 
ceive communications, oral and written, from educational 
bodies and institutions, that may choose to put themselves 
in connection with the Institute. 

2. That the directors be instructed to consider the prac- 
ticability of holding the next meeting of the Institute at the 
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same place,and in the same week, with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education, to arrange 
the scheme of exercises in connection with the standing 
committee of that Association, and that a joint invitation of 
the Association and the Institute be extended to all educa- 
tional bodies, all officers and boards charged with the 
supervision of schools, and all teachers charged with the 
work of instruction, in every part of the country, — to be 
present by themselves or delegations. 

At 11 o’clock, the lecturer assigned for the hour not 
being present, the President invited Hon. Henry Barnard 
to address the Institute. 


Mr. Barnarp said : — 

Although I have been placed among the minute-men of 
the educational corps, I must say I was taken a little by 
surprise by the announcement of the President. When 
spoken to with regard to occupying some portion of the 
time this morning, I expected to take up simply some por- 
tions of the topics which have been discussed during the 
morning hour. In addition to the suggestions which have 
been made by others as to the means of promoting an in- 
terest on the part of parents, much may be done by judi- 
cious regulations on the part of school committees and 
school officers. ‘The public should be impressed with the 
idea that a public school is an institution to be regulated 
like any other public institution, and that if parents will 
avail themselves of the privileges of the school, they must 
comply with the regulations which those entrusted with its 
management believe to be essential to success. Among 
other important regulations is this, that the attendance at 
the school shall be regular. There should be a provision 
made by the proper authorities, that each scholar shall be 
sent to school within the first week, or the first three or 
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four days of the opening of the term; that the child who 
is to receive the instruction of the school shall be there in 
the morning and every day ; and that otherwise the privi- 
lege of attending the school will be forfeited, and other 
children may come and take their place. I believe that if 
parents understood, by the existence of such regulations, 
apd by their being enforced from time to time, that such 
regulations were in force, they would begin to see that 


here was a privilege to be enjoyed, but for its enjoyment 
some sacrifice must be made on their part. 


We are far behind the countries of Europe in reference 
to attendance of children at school. We may search for 
and account for it as we will; but there is a larger amount 
of non-attendance in school in this country than exists in 
the best schools of Europe. I have been in the habit of 
regarding it as resulting from want of regulation as to the 
time of entering and regularity of attendance. A child 
there forfeits his position unless he is regular in attend- 
ance. The officer must remind the parent of the absence 
of the child, and if the parent does not send his child, a 
fine must be imposed. It is not always collected ; but it 
may be; and the mere fact that it can be, operates as an 
inducement for the parent to do his duty to the child. But 
I also attribute it in part to the fact that we, here in New 
England, have started upon the theory of free public 
schools, which I believe to be wrong. I am aware that I 
am uttering a heresy here, but I do not believe that the 
entire expense of the public schools should rest upon the 
entire community. I will go as far as the farthest to ad- 
vocate the most liberal expense to support public schools ; 
but I would always recognize that the duty of educating 
the child, primarily rests upon the parent, and that all 
modes of regulating the expense of the school, should be 
such as to recognize that duty on the part of the parent. 
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I go upon the idea which was original in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, that half the expense should rest upon 
the public, and half upon the parent. There is no time to 
enter upon a comparison between communities which have 
started upon different theories. I know that the experi- 
ment of universal education can succeed where a portion 
of that expense rests upon the parent. The best educa- 
tion in Europe will be found to exist where parents con- 
tribute to the support of the schools. 

I believe it is a great mistake among the friends of edu- 
cation, that in order to make education universal, you 
must make the schools free. I believe there is an error 
in reference to the word “ free” as originally applied to 
schools in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The word 
“ free,” so far as I have found from an investigation of the 
school laws of Connecticut, and I believe of this State, 
means a liberal school, not free to all the parents, but one 
in which the education was liberal. The original free 
schools in Charlestown, Salem, and Boston, had reference 
to the Free Grammar School in England. One of the 
first free Grammar Schools, taught by Ezekiel Cheever, 
was not free in reference to tuition. We find he brings 
in a bill against Mr. Trowbridge for the tuition of his 
child. I have looked over the history of free schools as 
given by Carlyle and Ackerman, and | find they are al- 
most all endowed schools. If you look into the free 
schools of this country you find that endowments were 
made for their support, and that individuals were author- 
ized to give and receive money to support the schools, 
following out the idea as it existed in England. Undoubt- 
edly they passed off that platform and placed the support 
of the schools upon property taxation ; but it was not till a 
late period when the entire expense was borne by the 


town. This very practice of boarding round was one in 
e 
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which the people contributed to the expense of supporting 
the school. 

I said the term, “free school,” as applied to some of 
the schools established by Queen Elizabeth, did not mean, 
that no tuition should be paid, but that the education 
should be liberal, free, broad, like that of the university. 
Out of Austria the only free schools are strictly charity 
schools ; they are endowed, and open to certain specified 
classes, and to those only ; and all other persons who do 
not come in on the foundation of these schools, pay a 
regular tuition. If every parent was obliged to pay, in 
advance, a small sum for the tuition of his child, — and I 
would have it so small that he who could buy a book could 
pay it, — it would do away with a large amount of the non- 
attendance at school, because those parents who had paid 
would feel that in the absence of their children they would 
lose something that they had paid in. 

I will now pass to one or two other points, to which I 
should be glad to see the attention of educators turned. 
In the first place, I would call attention to an enlargement 
of the basis and means of education. In the very able 
and comprehensive lecture of last evening, (by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell,) it was shown that education was not 
given in’ the school alone, that the press, associations, and 
other agencies had a great influence. What | wish to ask 
is, may we not bring more of these agencies under the 
recognition of the system of education? Though we 
make the public schools as good as we can, by providing 
good teachers and good school-houses, I fear there will be 
many in large cities whom you cannot get into our schools. 
To provide for them, it seems to me, we should have sup- 
plementary schools, industrial schools, such as you could 
hardly bring under the organization of public authority, 
and such as Christian charity can establish and sustain 
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infinitely better than public authority. If you go into this 
work with Christian love, you will be more successful in 
bringing children into these little schools, scattered through 
our cities and villages. While the philanthropist should 
labor to establish them, a portion of the public money 
should be given in aid of their support. Thus we should 
aid the public schools and greatly diffuse general informa- 
tion. We know that when we get them into the public 
schools we lower the tone of manners and morals, so that 
those parents who regard the training of their children in 
manners and morals will withdraw them. This may be 
wrong, but we know such a feeling exists. In the supple- 
mentary schools we could attend to their manners and 
morals, and when they go to the public schools they would 
fall in with the general habits of these schools, and elevate 
instead of lowering the standard. 

I would appropriate a portion of the money also in aid 


of academic education. I am far from joining that class 
of educators who would pull down academies, though I 
am free to admit that we have more academies than we 
need, and many of them should be incorporated into the 
town schools. 


Then there should be a class of schools for such as do 
not wish to go to the college or university, but of a 
scientific character, to prepare the students for higher en- 
gineering, manufacturing, and mechanical pursuits. But 
independent of this system, we should try to aid these 
supplementary agencies of education. 

I am far from believing it necessary, in order to make 
reading general, to make books free. I had an opportu- 
nity to see the effect of free libraries in Rhode Island. 
Fifteen hundred dollars was put into my hands to establish 
libraries, and I made it raise ten thousand dollars, In- 
stead of having the libraries free, there was a condition 
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that by paying one cent per week, any one in the town 
might have access to the library. Look at the operation 
in the town of Lonsdale. Five hundred dollars were 
placed in my hands. They consented there should be 
this condition annexed. In one year there were twice as 
many books taken out and read, as from the Providence 
Athenzeum ; and the payment of that small sum gave them 
seventy-five dollars for the purchase of new books. Miss 
Gibbs gave one hundred dollars towards the purchase of a 
district library. She did not wish to attach any condition ; 
but I begged her to attach this, that they should give as 
much more. So I attached that condition and the money 
was raised, and they were never the poorer for it. Then 
they were to pay one cent a week for the use of the 
library. In some fifteen months, sixty dollars was thus 
raised ; they purchased a set of outline maps and added a 
hundred volumes to the library. 

There is a class of small reformatory schools to which 
aid should be given. This State most liberally applies its 
public money for this purpose. While we should main- 
tain institutions of the character known as reform schools, 
I would reduce the numbers in them, and we should not 
put together the neglected children and the abandoned and 
criminal. 


Mr. Bourwett. I would ask whether you would re- 
quire the parents of the pupils in these reform schools, not 
yet guilty of crime, to contribute for their support ? 


Mr. Barnarp. Certainly. 


Mr. Bourwett. On what principle should the public 
take care of the elementary school, and not of those 
schools where it may be doubtful whether the children are 
exposed or not ? 
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Mr. Barnarp. I say the parent should pay, and not 
only that, but if he has a son in the State Prison he should 
pay for the support of his child there. I hold to parental 
duty, and that the public must also, in self-preservation, 
come in to support primary schools, reform schools, and 
prisons. Ido not say there are not reasons enough for 
making the schools free ; but the objection with me is, 
that the necessity of looking after the education of the 
children is one means of keeping the interest of the parent 
alive. 

Too many children are placed in our reform institutions. 
They are little less than prisons in their discipline and . 
management. This may be necessary. with regard to 
some ; but it would be far better to have them in small 
numbers in institutions where they could have something 
of the family relation exerted over them. To give a prac- 
tical bearing to this part of my remarks I would say, do 
not wait for a magnificent grant from the legislature of 
$50,000 or thirty acres of land, but if you find children 
are scattered about your city, gathered about your halls 
and depots, and are entering upon a course which will 
lead downward, till on earth there is no lower point to be 
reached, then, if you have but three such, try first, by 
applying to their guardians, to get them into a home some- 
where. Find the right home, where they will be taken 
into the family. Extend that plan or institution; buy a 
house that will cost $3000, find the right man who willgo 
into that house and receive these three or four children as 
members of his family. Let them feel that there is some- 
body that loves them, that they can help to carry on the 
farm, and, my word for it, they will take a course that will 
result in their going upwards higher and higher, as far as 
you can carry them. 

It seems to me, the public offices of the country, instead 
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of being offered to partisans, could be offered to persons of 
the right training, as rewards. There is in England a 
competitive examination for the civil service, especially 
the East India service. Since 1834 no appointment in 
that service has been made, except upon this principle of 
a public competitive examination. Gentlemen from the 
universities and high schools are on the board of examina- 
tion, and the candidates are examined in those studies 
which bear upon the particular department of the service. 
That has brought the colleges and universities to a test they 
never had before. One year’s trial has created a spirit 
which will revolutionize the whole system, not only of the 
universities, but of all the schools. It was found that only 
one of all who came from the universities of Scotland re- 
ceived a certificate, and the question was asked, why those 
who came from Scotland to be examined were distanced 
by those who came from Oxford. Now the mind of Scot- 
land is aroused, not only to the improvement of the uni- 
versities, but even of the parochial schools. I simply 
present this matter that we may confer about it to see if 
we cannot have certain appointments to office made after 
a public competitive examination. 

Allusions were made to England, in the lecture last 
evening, eminently just, in general. But much more is 
now doing than is generally understood. More than 
£2,500,000 were appropriated last year by Parliament for 
education. Many men of the highest culture are now em- 
ployed in giving their entire time to the inspection of pub- 
lic schools. The capitation grants, as they are called, are 
one means of increasing the average attendance. The 
teacher who gets the highest average attendance and the 
greatest increase in the average from year to year, gets a 
grant in addition to his salary. Something of that kind 
might be of use here in keeping good teachers in the same 
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school for a longer time. To induce good teachers who 
receive $1200 a year to go on and be better, an increase 
of pay might be offered for an increase of average attend- 
ance secured by them. 

The Industrial Schools of England were also referred 
to, and in this connection, in closing, Mr. Barnarp said it 
would be well to have the old times come back again, 
when ladies should receive instruction in the use of the 
needle and in domestic economy. One of the most un- 
fortunate facts in this country is, that children have too 
little to do with the household arrangement, with the farm 
and the garden. 


Hon. Georce S. Boutwe tt rose to protest, in the kind- 
est manner possible, against the idea now new, once old, 
that it is not the duty of the public exclusively to educate 
her children. If he understood the subject right, that. 
great principle underlies our popular form of government. 


Any distinction in the education of the children leads to 
distinctions among the people, and to taking the govern- 
ment from the people. 
Mr. Boutwe tt gave way for a motion to adjourn. 
Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met at half-past two o’clock. 

Mr. BovuTweELt rose, and continued his remarks as 
follows : — 

The remarks of Mr. Barnard, with regard to reform 
schools, were such as | would have been happy to make, 
had I the power. Also what was said as to public instruc- 
tion in England, I approve. I hope the lecturer of last 
evening (Mr. Boutwell himself) was not understood as 
saying that the expressions of Messrs. Drummond and 
Ball represented the entire people of England, but that 
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they represented those of a portion of the people. Those 
expressions haying fallen from those gentlemen, and hav- 
ing met the approbation of those that listened, to some 
extent at least, | thought they afforded a fit opportunity to 
present them as views held there to some extent, and I 
fear also here. 

But the statement to which I ‘took exception, in all 
kindness, is this; that the parent should, to any extent, 
however small, be required to contribute to the education 
of his children. If 1 understood my friend (Mr. Barnard) 
it is his opinion that the cause of education, and of course 
all that flows from it, would be better maintained by hav- 
ing schools supported chiefly by the public; and in the 
end a tax should in some form be levied upon the parents 
who send to the schools. That is his view, as I under- 
stood it; and, so far as I am able, I desire to refute it. 
This assembly represents, to a great extent, the educa- 
tional sentiment of this country, and therefore it should be 
a chief consideration here to entertain, and, so far as we 
think it expedient to adopt opinions, to have those opin- 
ions correspond to well-settled principles on which we 
may act. 

Now, again, as between principles and history, — our 
friend referred to history, for which I have a certain re- 
spect, and the highest possible respect for historians, — but 
however short our experience has been, I think we have 
had enough to know, that it is very unsafe to take histori- 
cal precedents as the basis of individual or public conduct, 
because history is full of all sorts of discordant opinions 
and conduct. When a precedent, derived from history, is 
presented, whether recent or remote, it must be subjected 
to some test, and that is the test of principle. And even 
if it can be shown that a historical precedent has resulted 
in some temporary and even considerable good, still I 
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would hesitate about adopting that precedent as a rule of 
conduct, if I couid not make it square with a principle ; 
because a precedent, had in a peculiar state of public 
sentiment, may for a time work well, and in the end be 
disastrous, while if we are certain that we fix our eyes 
upon a principle, our measures, if made to conform to that 
principle, will result, in the end, in good, —in permanent, 
complete good. In some European States, a system like 
that suggested by Mr. Barnard might work well, and per- 
haps, as a temporary means, if there, | might accept it ; 
but here I cannot. 

Now, if you apply the principle of divided responsibility, 
—of the family and of the State, —I believe you cannot 
make that system correspond to any principle which we 
should accept. If you show that it is the duty of the pa- 
rents to educate their children, when you find an individual 
that will not do his duty, what is to be done? The State 
is to step in. I can conceive such a principle as this 
might be laid down; first, the family should educate its 
members ; then, in case of failure, the State should come 
in and perform the duty. But as I understand Mr. Bar- 
nard, it is a divided duty between the family and the 
State. That I cannot make conform to any principle 
whatever. 

The family is the element of the State. If that be true, 
it follows clearly that it is the duty of the family to edu- 
cate its members to the duties of the family. Then, when 
the members of the family take a relation to the State, it 
is the duty of the State to enable them to perform all the 
duties which rest upon them as members of the State. 
Here the right and duty of the State both come in to re- 
quire that public instruction shall be given to all the mem- 
bers of the family, so that they may perform their duty to 
the State. I put the question to my friend this morning, 
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because I could not see how he could maintain that it was 
the duty of the State to provide for saving exposed chil- 
dren, and at the same time deny that it was the duty of the 
State to educate all the children whether exposed or not. 
If I am able to satisfy you that it is the duty of the State to 
take the boy or girl, exposed to criminal life, and place 
that boy or girl in an Industrial School and give him or 
her a moral and intellectual education, I do not see that I 
have any further argument to make to satisfy myself or 


you that it is the duty of the State to give to each child in, 


the State an opportunity to escape that very condition of 
things which, in the second instance, renders it necessary 
for the State to take the child into its custody. 

What is the interest of the parent in the child, consid- 
ered as a public matter? It is unquestionably the interest 
of the parent that the child should conduct himself well ; 
but looking at it as a public matter, is it not equally the 
interest of A that B’s child should be well educated, intel- 
lectually and morally, as that his own should be? May it 
not be as dangerous for B’s child to grow up uneducated 
as for A’s child? Now if all are equally interested in the 
salvation of the children of the community, why should 
not all contribute to their education ? Looking at it in an 
economical view, the community, as a whole, is interested 
in the education of the children, not the parent particu- 
larly. He may have a pride in their success, but as a 
public matter it is the interest of all that all should be edu- 
cated. I am aware that in the early history of New Eng- 
land our fathers did establish what they called free schools, 
and yet required the parents to contribute something to 
maintain them. But that idea was abandoned, and in 
1639, I think, the town of Dorchester gave the teacher 
instructions, and had it recorded in the town-books, where 
it still remains, that he should receive all who were sent to 
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him and give them equal instruction, whether they be the 
children of the rich or the children of the poor. 

Now, take the doctrine of our friend (Mr. Barnard), and 
what is the result ? Will you not have two classes? First, 
you provide by taxation to a limited extent to maintain the 
school ; then you require each parent to contribute in pro- 
portion to the number of children sent. The result is that 
a certain proportion of the children are excluded from the 
schools on account of the poverty or indifference of the 
parent. Whether the number will be great or small, I cannot 
say ; but if it be but a single child, that shall stand as evi- 
dence of the point I make, which is, that you make.a dis- 
tinction in the scholars in the land. If one is not educated, 
then he is growing up in ignorance. But if you admit 
some who pay, and some freely, then those who do not 
pay will stand to others in the relation of paupers, which 
will constitute a distinction that should be shunned by all 


means. It will go with them through life, and cling to 
them in all their associations and recollections, The 
State should not lend its aid to a system which will lead to 
such distinctions. We have a noteble instance in passing 
events. The old State of Virginia is attempting to-escape 
from the state of things which would follow from the 
adoption of the principle here recommended. 


Mr. Barnarv. If | have uttered a word before this 
audience, or any in the country, which is unfavorable to 
the duty or the right to establish public schools, if I have 
said a word to ignore public schools, I beg to recall it. I 
yield not even to the Secretary of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts in my interest in public schools. And I 
beg to know that Virginia is to enter upon the establish- 


ment of public schools in the sense which I have advo- 
cated. 
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Mr. Bourwett. Then to a certain extent I shall be 
obliged to withdraw a part of what I have said ; and yet, 
I understood that he would have a system supported by 
local taxation, but that, after all, he thought it wise that 
each parent should be required to do something for the 
education of his children. That is the only point, whether 
the public should furnish the entire education, or whether 
the parent should contribute something, however small the 
amount. I do not like to take issue with the gentleman 
who stands at the head of the educational movement in 
this country ; but on that point I must take issue with him, 
if he holds that the parent should be compelled to pay 
even the smallest infinitesimal fraction. 


Mr. Barnarp. Would you have the State furnish the 
books ? 


Mr. Boutweti. Yes, sir? 


Mr. Barnarp. Why not the shoes? 


Mr. Bourwett. As I understand, there has been a 
system in Virginia by which the education of children, 
whose parents were unable to pay for it themselves, was 
defrayed at the public expense. L[lere were difficulties, 
and those persons charged with the conduct of the system 
of public instruction, were obliged to conceal from the 
children a knowledge of the fact whether the parents paid 
for their instruction or not; because they found a dis- 
tinction was drawn between the children of parents able 
to pay, and those who were not. That is the history of 
the matter within the last five years. From the reports of 
the Commissioners this singular statement appears, that 
the children of parents who did not pay seemed to make 
as much progress as those who did! This is what will 
create distinctions that will run into social, religious, and 
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political relations, and into the government itself. We 
must insist upon the right of all to be educated ; not the 
right of a few, but of a thousand in every thousand. 
Nothing less can stand the test of principle and of the 
scrutiny which the world is now giving to this question of 
public instruction. There has been enough of this educa- 
tion of a few, always. But institutions, the best that hu- 
man wisdom has devised, have fallen, because they did 
not rest upon the intelligence of the whole people. Upon 
that you may found whatever is good, and the intelligence 
of the people will destroy whatever is bad. That is the 
hope in which I would labor in this work. 

And then, if the mind of the people is considered as 
capital, how are you to justify yourself to God and your 
country that you have neglected any God-given mind, 
either from the consideration that the parent was poor, or 
negligent in his duty ? There is no excuse. If the parent 
fails to do his duty, the responsibility is upon the State ; 
and however great or small that responsibility may be, it 
rests upon us. So that our duty is comprehensive, it in- 
cludes all. This matter underlies all our action on the 
subject of public instruction. What books we shall 
have, whether the schools shall be high or low, whether 
pupils shall be admitted to Normal Schools and Colleges 
at the expense of the State; these are all unimpor- 
tant compared with the question whether every child 
shall be educated at the expense of the State. I dare 
accept no platform or principle of action which does not 
include this principle, that it is the duty of the State to 
take every child, give to that child the means of element- 
ary, high school, and collegiate instruction. It is alike to 
furnish the means of education, from the elements to the 
highest grade of instruction. 


f 
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Mr. Barnarp. I do not conceive that there is any es 
sential difference between Governor Boutwell and myself. 
At least, I have disclaimed any system which is not inau- 
gurated under the authority of law, and not supported by 
authority of law. At the same time I feel that there is a 
limit to the question. The most eloquent part of his dis- 
course last evening, was in relation to the power of the 
press ; and no man can use more eloquent words on that 
subject. Why not make a newspaper free? Is there not 
to be some limit? Then, if it is the exclusive duty of the 
State, what is the duty of the parents? Have they no 
liberty to support private schools? 1 have gone before 
the public and have said I believed it was possible to make 
the public schools so good that there would be no necessity 
for private schools. At the same time, we know there are 
those who will entertain different views from the majority, 
who think that more attention should be paid to physical 
training or to morals; and shall they not be at liberty to 
sustain a private school to suit their views? I claim that 
in this free country there is the liberty of free education. 
lagree with Mr. Boutwell in much that he said, on the 
economical view of the subject; but when we come to 
providing the means for carrying on the school, there we 
differ. I might differ as to the supervision. But | say, 
God save us from governmental schools. I am far from 
desiring that anybody should come from Boston to Hart- 
ford to dictate as to the management of the schools. If 
the State should come in and say, that the children shall be 
taught so much and no more, and every town must fashion 
its character and standard according to that set up in Bos- 
ton or Hartford, that every school-house shall be of such a 
height and such a shape, —all this is improper. 

All these minor questions as to the mode of sustaining 
the school and the manner of its supervision, are fair 
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questions of difference of opinion. My allusion to histori- 
cal facts was simply to show the sense in which the phrase 
“ free schools’? was used. Mr. Barnard closed by refer- 
ring to the good effects of the mixed system in Connecti- 
cut, and advocated a capitation tax as a means of making 
parents more interested in the schools. 


Mr. Ricwarps, of Washington, a son of Massachusetts, 
testified to the effect upon his mind, when a boy, of the 
fact that a portion of the scholars where he attended school 
were so poor that the school committee had to furnish them 
-with books. These children were regarded as paupers, 
and the fact gave rise to a distinction. 


At 3 o'clock, a Lecture was delivered by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas M. Clark, of Providence. Subject: —‘“ The 
Education Required by the Times.” 

D. B. Hagar, of West Roxbury, offered the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we present our hearty thanks to the cit- 
izens of Springfield, who have extended their generous 
hospitalities to the ladies attending this meeting of the In- 
stitute ; to the local committee for their efforts in making 
arrangements for our accommodation; and to the City 
Council of Springfield for the free use of their elegant and 
commodious hall. 

Resolved, That we tender to the gentlemen who have 
favored the Institute with papers and lectures, our grateful 
acknowledgments for their liberal contributions to our 
intellectual pleasure and instruction. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to the directors of 
the Boston and Worcester, Western, Providence and Wor- 
cester, and the Connecticut River Railroads, for the liberal 
facilities afforded by them to persons attending this meet- 
ing of the Institute. 
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Resolved, That we acknowledge, in an especial manner, 
our large indebtedness to the hundreds of ladies, who, in 
spite of wind and storm, have come from their distant 
homes to cheer us by their presence, and have, by the 
manifestation of their noble zeal and energy, inspired us 
with a stronger faith and a deeper enthusiasm in the great 
cause we are laboring to promote. 


The Presipent then said : 


Our Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting is now coming to 
a close. It will be ever memorable for the remarkable 
outpouring of the rain upon us. [Laughter.] It has, how- 
ever, furnished a fresh opportunity for the exercise of 
energy and zeal. We may well congratulate the friends 
of education, we may congratulate our country, that such 
an attendance as this can be secured through such a series 
of tempestuous days. It shows that the fire of enthusiasm 
which has been kindled in the hearts of the friends of 
education, is such that many waters cannot quench it. 
[ Applause. ] 

With the carrying out of the programme there has been 
but one failure, which is a noticeable fact ; our meetings, 
too, have been marked by ability of the papers and of the 
discussions themselves. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to return my sincerest 
thanks for the kindness shown to me in the imperfect dis- 
charge of my duties as presiding officer. I have but a few 
words to say. But let us pledge ourselves to each other, 
as we return to our homes, to cherish in our hearts a re- 
newed interest in the sacred cause which has brought us 
together. Let the thought that you are engaged in the 
same work as the head of a university, stimulate even the 
humblest teacher to earnest efforts in the promotion of 
knowledge and virtue, and let all remember that personal 
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influence and character are the great weapons we are to 
use in persuading our fellow-men; and may the Divine 
Being watch over our return to our homes, and during the 
ensuing year, and bring us together again at its end, pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of another meeting of equal 
interest and profit to this which we have now enjoyed. 


The Doxology, ‘* Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” was sung, and the Institute then adjourned sine die. 


JOHN KNEELAND, Ree’g Sec’y. 





ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue Board of Directors submit the following Report : 

Ir is a subject of congratulation that another year of 
prosperity has attended the Institute. Two meetings of 
the Board have been held during the year, at which the 
Committee of Arrangements, for this annual meeting, was 


appointed, and other business relating to the Institute 
transacted. 

The meeting at Bath last year, though not so fully 
attended as some former meetings, was one of unusual 
interest ; rendered so by the efficient arrangements of the 
Local Committee, the cheerful and extended hospitality of 
the citizens, and by the able and valuable lectures and 
discussions. 

No Report has been made by the Curators; but we 
are informed that the Library has not been materially in- 
creased. It has been removed from the State House by 
the direction of the State authorities, and is now deposited 
at the bookstore of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and will 
require the immediate attention of the Curators. 

The Lectures, delivered at the last annual meeting, 
have been published in the usual form by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, and can be obtained of them at fifty cents a 
volume. 
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By the Treasurer’s Report, it appears that the balance 
on hand, at the last Annual Meeting, was $221.20; that 
the receipts for the year have been $320; the expen- 


ditures $247.17 ; making the balance now in the treasury 
$294.03. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, by 
J. KINGSBURY, 


For the Committee. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 





BY JAMES WALKER. 





Mr. PrestpenT, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION : — 

ALLow me to begin by congratulating you on 
the opening of the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of this Association, with full ranks and undiminish- 
ed zeal. 

Some. of us can go back in our recollections to 
the time when the condition of what is called the 
Common School System of New England was 
perhaps at its lowest ebb. We can remember “the 
district school as it was,’— when no care was 
taken to ascertain the competency of the teacher; 
when there was no thought or pride about the 
building, the text-books, or other apparatus of in- 
struction; when the legislature was silent, and, 
worst of all, the people content. What a change — 
for the better has been effected within the last 
thirty or forty years; and it is but justice to say, 
that much of this change is due to the teachers 
themselves. I.do not forget the liberality of some 
of the wealthy friends of popular education; I do 
not forget that the people and the legislatures have 

1 
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awoke at length to their duty on this subject, and 
that they have been signally wise in most of their 
measures and appointments; still I insist that the 
change in public opinion, out of which all this has 
grown, may be traced, in no small measure, to 
associations for self-improvement among the teach- 
ers, and to none more than to this Society. 

An instructive lesson is to be gathered from this 
reform, illustrating the nature of our free political 
institutions. In despotic countries the control of 
education is in the hands of men whose interests 
are not the same with those of the people. Ac- 
cordingly it is not enough to convince them, that 
the change proposed is for the good of the people ; 
they must also be sure that it will not endanger the 
existing order of things. But under a political 
constitution like ours, there would seem to be no 
possibility of such collision or antagonism of in- 
terests and purposes. Here the people and the 
state are one. Convince the people, therefore, in 
their capacity as individuals, that the change pro- 
posed is for their own good, and they will take 
care, in their capacity as the state, to bring it about. 

It was natural and fit that the reform should 
begin with the primary instruction; but not that it 
should end there. The doctrine that the common 
schools are good enough for the people, is not one 
which is likely to meet with general favor in this 
country. And besides, merely by improving the 
common schools a want is soon created, which the 
common schools themselves cannot satisfy. The 
reform is going on, and will go on, until the rela- 
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tions between common schools and the institutions 
for a higher instruction are rightly understood; nay, 
until the institutions for the highest instruction are 
open and free, or at least practically accessible, to 
the poorest families in the land if distinguished by 
an aptitude for letters or science. 

The Fathers of New England, whose highest 
honor it is that they were the authors of the Com- 
mon School System, never lost sight of this end. 
Indeed, with them, university education took pre- 
cedence in the public councils. So early as 1636, 
that is to say, eleven years before the famous Order 
for establishing common schools, the General Court 
of Massachusetts voted to endow Harvard College 
with a sum “equal to a year’s rate of the whole 
colony.” And if we turn to the Order itself just 
referred to, the first legislative act in the world 
which provided for the education of a whole peo- 
ple, we shall find how far it is from limiting its 
regards to the common or primary school. These 
schools, it is true, are to be everywhere; but only 
as part of a noble system of popular instruction, 
which expressly includes the Grammar School, the 
study of the ancient languages, and preparation for 
the university. It reads thus: — 


“It being one chief project of the old deluder, Satan, 
to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in 
former times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so 
in these latter times by persuading from the use of tongues, 
that so at least the true sense and meaning of the original 
might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming de- 
ceivers; that learning may not be buried in the grave of 
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our fathers in the church and commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors, — 

“It is therefore ordered, that every township in this 
jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint 
one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him, to write and read; whose wages shall be 
paid, either by the parents or masters of such children, or 
by the inhabitants in general, by way of supply, as the 
major part of those that order the prudentials of the town 
shall appoint ; provided, those that send their children be 
not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them 
taught for in other towns; and it is further ordered, that 
when any town shall increase to the number of one hun- 
dred families or householders, they shall set up a Grammar 
School, the master thereof being able to instruct youth so 
far as they may be fitted for the University ; provided, 
that if any town neglect the performance hereof above one 
year, that every such town shall pay £5 to the next school 
till they.shall perform this order.” 


This Order was passed on the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, 1647. Five years afterwards, October 19, 1652, 
the General Court published the following “ Decla- 
ration concerning the Advancement of Learning in 
New England” : — 


** Although New England (blessed be God) is compe- 
tently furnished (for this present age) with men in place, 
and, upon occasion of death or otherwise, to make supply 
of magistrates, associates in courts, physicians, and officers 
in the Commonwealth, and of teaching elders in churches, 
yet for the better discharge of our trust for the next gen- 
eration, and so to posterity, being the first founders do 
wear away apace, and that it grows more and more difficult 
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to fill places of most eminence as they are empty or want- 
ing, and this Court finding by manifest experience that, 
though the number of scholars of our College doth increase, 
yet as soon as they are grown up ready for public use, they 
leave the country, and seek for and accept of employment 
elsewhere, so that, if timely provision be not made, it will 
tend much to the disparagement, if not to the ruin of this 
Commonwealth ; it is therefore ordered and hereby enacted 
by this Court, that a voluntary collection be commended 
to the inhabitants of this jurisdiction, for the raising of 
such a sum as may be employed for the maintenance of 
the President and certain Fellows and poor scholars of 
Harvard College.” 


Judged by their public documents, and indeed by 
their writings generally, the founders of New Eng- 
land must be confessed to have been less skilful in 
the construction of sentences, than in the construc- 
tion of political and religious institutions. But they 
knew what they were about. They were practical 
in contradistinction to theoretical reformers. They 
dreamed, it is true, of a Christian Commonwealth ; 
but they did not expect to see it, like the New Jeru- 
salem, coming down out of heaven. They knew it 
was to be built up on earth, out of the materials 
they had; and this being the case, they were aware 
that two things would be all important. In the 
first place, the bulk of the people must be suffi- 
ciently instructed for common affairs, and also for 
securing them against being imposed upon and made 
fools of by demagogues and designing men; and 
secondly, the higher, and even the highest forms of 
culture must be easily accessible in order to qualify 


candidates for the highest places in church and 
1* 
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state. They foresaw, moreover, that, in the circum- 
stances, the latter of these two conditions would be 
most likely to fail. 

What they foresaw, came to pass. Proofs abound 
that the first generation of New England colonists 
were better educated men, and insisted on a higher 
standard of education, than the generations which 
followed them. In the earliest statement on record 
of the terms of admission to Harvard College, dating 
back as far as 1642, it is required of the candidate, 
not only that he should be able to read the Latin 
classics with ease, but “ make and speak true Latin 
in verse and prose, suo Marte.” What an uproar 
would be raised, if this condition were insisted on 
now! ‘The same decline is also noticeable in the 
Grammar Schools. In many of the largest towns 
they gradually sank to the level of the common and 
primary schools, and were finally merged in them, 
thus effacing one of the essential and characteristic 
features in the original plan of popular instruction. 
It may even be doubted whether the Boston Gram- 
mar or Latin School, though always preéminent for 
classical instruction, has more than held its own, 
relatively to the learning of the country and thé 
age, when compared with what it was under “ the 
famous Master Cheever,” who came to New Eng- 
land in 1637. 

I do not mention these things as just ground of 
blame or complaint: they could hardly have been 
otherwise. Several of the colonists among those . 
who first came over, laymen as well as ministers, 
had studied at the best schools and universities in 
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Europe, and knew what learning was. Why 
wonder that such men should have devised and 
commenced a scheme of education for their new 
home, which those who came after them for the 
next two hundred years, under the hard exigencies 
of a wilderness-life, or the exhaustion and poverty 
consequent on the war of independence, were un- 
able to carry out? ‘The latter did what they could. 
It is glory enough that they watched and kept alive 
the sacred fire; that under all difficulties and dis- 
couragements they continued faithful to the most 
important, though the humblest part of the great 
scheme; that they secured to every village and 
hamlet of the land, the unspeakable blessings of a 
primary or common school. Until the present cen- 
tury had made some progress, the country was not 
in a condition to entertain large and expensive 
projects of educational reform. As soon as it was 
in a condition to do so, it began; and it began in thé 
right place ; and as far as it has gone, it has gone in 
the right direction. What I wish to impress upon 
you is, that this whole movement, when carrjed out . 
to its whole extent, will be but -the realization of 
the original design as it existed in the thought, and 
the law, and the prayers of the Fathers of New 
England. 

Much has already been done. Beginning, as I 
have said it was natural and right they should, 
with the common schools, the reformers felt that the 
first step towards elevating the character of teaching 
there, was to elevate the characters of the teachers. 
Hence schools for teachers, or the Normal School, 
— under certain conditions open and free to all. 
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This was a wise and necessary institution ; but let 
us hope two things. First, that it will never be 
used, as in the countries from which the idea and 
the name have come, to manufacture teachers of a 
prescribed pattern. Free teaching is as necessary 
to the life of a republic as free speech. We have 
nothing to do with the policy of those governments 
which avow it to be their purpose to make, not 
good scholars or good men, but good subjects. And 
secondly, let us hope that too much stress will not 
be laid on the art of teaching. The qualities es- 
sential to a first-rate teacher, are these three: thor- 
ough and exact knowledge, a natural aptitude to 
teach, and power to influence young minds without 
being under the necessity of resorting to coercion. 
These qualities the art of teaching cannot supply ; 
but it often has the effect, at least for a time, to 
conceal the want of them. Moreover, what is 
called the art of teaching shows itself, not so much 
in the proficiency, as in the appearance of the 
school ; it tends to make a school appear uniformly 
well, and so to win the admiration of examining 
committees. But let me inform these examining 
committees, that when a school is made to appear 
uniformly well, they know just as much about its 
real condition when they come out, as when they 
went in. Unless a school is made up of picked 
students, unless it is selected on the principle of 
rejecting or sifting out the refuse material, a certain 
proportion of the scholars will be comparatively good; 
and a certain proportion will be comparatively bad; 
and it is not in mortal man materially to alter that 
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proportion. And this is not all. In observing the 
fortunes of students at college, I have had occasion 
to note a marked difference between the pupils of 
different teachers otherwise of equal repute. Some 
have acquired and bring with them a self-sustaining 
impulse and spirit, under the influence of which 
they are sure to succeed ; others fall away as.soon 
as the apparatus of outward and artificial stimulus 
on which they have been accustomed to depend, is 
no longer felt. 

But to return. No sooner had the character of 
the teaching begun to be raised, than a new diffi- 
culty appeared. More was attempted to be taught 
than could be crowded into the primary and common 
schools as then constituted; and hence the tendency 
was to a little of everything, and nothing thor- 
oughly, in consequence of which the thorough 
teaching of the rudiments, the most important of 
all teaching, was in danger of being compromised. 
This first suggested the necessity of extending the 
organization ; and hence High Schools, springing up 
all over the country in towns large enough to bear 
the expense, supplanting to a considerable extent 
the academies and private schools as a means of a 
higher order of instruction, and yet open and free 
to all who had passed through the preliminary 
training. 

It is not easy to overstate the importance of this 
step. Some may object that education which can 
be voted up and voted down in town meetings and 
city councils, is in constant danger from the fluctu- 
ations and side winds of party politics. And so it is. 
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But who can lay his hand on any merely human 
arrangement, which is not liable to abuses of some 
kind? ‘Who will say that public schools are liable 
to more or worse abuses, than private corporations, 
though they may be different abuses? And besides, 
why this fear of popular misrule, where all the 
interests and all the instincts of the people are on 
the right side? Thus much, at least, is certain; if 
the time should ever come, when the people, or a 
majority of the people of these States go mad, it 
will not be much matter what becomes of our schools. 

One of the obvious benefits resulting from the 
institution of High Schools is, that all classes, the 
rich as well as the poor, have now become interested 
in the permanence and success of the Common 
School System. Formerly it was a frequent ground 
of complaint, and not entirely without reason, that 
one part of the community were heavily taxed to 
educate the children of the other part; and this, too, 
almost without participation in the advantage, as 
they still had to provide for the education of their 
own children in other schools, and at their own cost. 
But this state of things no longer exists; at least, 
not to the same extent. In several of our cities 
and large towns the High School, as already intima- 
ted, has begun to compete successfully, not only 
with the most expensive private schools, but also 
with the oldest and best endowed academies ;— as 
well appointed and taught in all respects, and having 
some peculiar advantages as regards study and disci- 
pline, which independence on private patronage en- 
ables it to carry out. 
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A large and continually increasing proportion of 
those who enter college, come from these schools; 
and it is but justice to add, none, as a general rule, 
come better prepared. In fact, it is to the influence 
of these schools, more than to any other one cause, 
that I ascribe the greatest and most fundamental 
improvement which has been made of late years in 
what is termed, by way of distinction, a liberal edu- 
cation. I mean, the gradual raising of the terms of 
admission to college, especially as regards accuracy 
and thoroughness in the elements, involving the 
requisition of more time. ‘The besetting sin of our 
countrymen is a hurry to get on; and this principle 
applied to education tempts them to believe that 
' the sooner a boy is put through his preparatory 
course, the better; not reflecting that all elementary 
teaching, to become real knowledge, should have 
time to grow, as it were, into the very texture of the 
mind. The public Latin and High Schools, as they 
have favors to give, and not to ask, were uaturally 
among the first to withstand this popular tendency; 
and the example once set, has been eagerly followed 
by the other schools, and will be more and more. 

But by far the most interesting and important 
view of this extension of the free-school organization 
is stillto be taken. It is a solemn and final decision 
of the State against restricting the public education 
of the people to the mere elements of human knowl- 
edge. I hope never to hear again the doctrine 
which once passed current in influential circles. 
Provision, they used to say, should be made that all 
may know how to read and write; but all beyond 
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this is a luxury to be reserved for those who can 
afford to pay for it. 

In the first place, reading and writing, including 
the simplest elements of practical instruction, taught 
as they must be where these alone are taught, do 
not constitute education in the proper sense of that 
word. They do nothing, or next to nothing, either 
to exercise, or enlarge, or direct the mind. At best, 
they are a means, and not an end, having no value 
in themselves; and whether they come to anything 
as a means, depends not on themselves, but on extra- 
neous causes; on the condition of the people in other 
respects. The system adopted by the Prussian 
government for the universal diffusion of primary 
instruction, is as perfect as it can be; an entire 
generation has grown up under-the benefits of it in 
that country; yet, according to reliable reports, it 
has done but little, if anything, to elevate either the 
moral, or social, or political condition of the masses. 
Of what avail is it to know how to read or write, if, 
after all, we have no motive, no opportunity to do 
either? As has been justly said, the Penny Postage 
Law in England, has done more to promote general 
education, by opening a new occasion for it, than 
all this forced and sterile schooling of the Conti- 
nental despotisms. England, I know, has to answer 
for totally neglecting the education of the lowest 
classes, and she is paying the penalty: the two 
extremes of society, the highest civilization and the 
lowest barbarism, are there brought into immedi- 
ate contact. Still it is true that the controlling 
power in England is better educated for all good 
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purposes, than that of any other country in the old 
world; in proof of which we need only observe 
that no where else does an enlightened public opin- 
jon, acting for moral or philanthropic objects, cause 
itself to be felt so often and so effectively in legisla- 
tion and in public measures. 

Let me not be thought to undervalue the benefits 
which have resulted from our common schools, even 
in their lowest state of depression. They did 
something, and often, in the circumstances, led to 
much more. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that our fathers were indebted to these 
schools wholly, or mainly, for their noble and distin- 
guishing qualities, — for their simple and frugal 
habits, their indomitable energy, their strong practi- 
cal sense and general intelligence. Who does not 
see, who does not know, that these traits of charac- 
ter came, in much the largest part, from their Anglo- 
Saxon blood, from their peculiar necessities, and 
especially from their free institutions in church and 
state, continually calling on each individual man to 
make up his own opinion on grave subjects, to ex- 
press it, and to act it out? Because our fathers, in 
the condition in which they then were placed, found 
the common schools, as they then were, to be suffi- 
cient, it does not follow they would be sufficient now. 

Consider, for a moment, how things have changed. 
The questions submitted to the people are more ~ 
and more speculative and radical, reaching down to 
the very foundations of government and society, of 
morals and religion. ‘The country is also sown 
broadcast, from one end to the other, with theories, 

2 
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—theories about everything, from theories of the 
universe, down to theories of dress and diet: and 
theories are not the harmless things they used to be, 
when the metaphysicians were left to dream over 
them in their closets; they are expected, strange as 
it may seem, to be put in practice. Then, too, there is 
the constantly increasing difficulty in drawing the line 
between knowledge and pretence, between the much. 
true science, and the much false science, between 
real discovery and humbug; yet the people must do 
it, or be made fools of by the first charlatan that 
comes along. Even at elections the people are not 
now called upon, as formerly, to vote for a man, but 
for a platform; which they are therefore supposed, 
Ido not know with how much reason, to understand. 
At any rate, properly to meet these new respénsibil- 
ities, the people must be educated as they never 
have been before. It is to no purpose to say, that 
they must rely, as they always have done, on their 
common sense. Common sense may have an- 
swered when they had to do almost exclusively 
with practical matters ; but the popular errors and 
delusions which menace us to day, are built, for the 
most part, on sham science or sham learning, and 
can only be effectively met and exposed by the 
general diffusion of true science and true learning. 
Add to this the amazing and unexampled develop- 
ment of our material wealth and resources, and 
mechanical skill, all demanding a very different 
kind and degree of instruction for the people from 
what was necessary a hundred, or even fifty years 
ago. 
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For these reasons the Common School System has 
been extended by the institution of High Schools, 
Free Academies, and State Institutes. But why 
stop here ? 

The people, speaking through their representatives 
in several of the State legislatures, are beginning to 
say, they do not mean to stop here. They are 
beginning to recognize it as the doctrine of a wise 
statesmanship, as well as of a consistent democracy, 
that the highest moral and intellectual culture should 
be accessible to the children of the poorest man in 
the community, if they show themselves worthy of 
it. And hence the law in this Commonwealth 
establishing forty-eight State Scholarships, the 
incumbents to receive aid from the School Fund 
in obtaining a college education. 

Experience will probably suggest some modifica- 
tions in the détails, or in the application of this law, 
but not, as J believe, in its principle and substance. 
It was no purpose of the legislature, neither would 
it do any good to the public or the individual, to 
hold out lures to incompetent men, or to men who, 
however competent in affairs, have no aptitude for 
study, to draw them into colleges. We only ask 
that the spirit of this law should be fully carried out. 
Let it be understood that its benefits are secured, in 
every instance, to the most worthy candidate, and 
it cannot fail to act as a new and powerful motive 
to excellence in the preparatory schools; it cannot 
fail to introduce a new life and spirit, and a higher 
standard of character and scholarship into our col- 
leges; and the public itself, in the accomplished 
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teachers and distinguished men thus produced, will 
soon see the noble bounty of the Commonwealth 
requited a thousand-fold. It has always been re- 
garded as one of the advantages incident to the 
Common Schoo] System, that no boy or girl in the 
land can have high intellectual gifts without having 
an opportunity to show it. Provision is now made 
that wherever the highest intellectual gifts are found, 
they will be put in the way of the highest intellect- 
ual culture. 

And this, as it seems to me, is precisely what 
is most wanted in the present exigency. We 
have fallen on unquiet times, with much to hope 
and much to fear. What seems to me more than 
anything else to darken the future, under the influ- 
ence of a general but limited education, under the 
reign of half-knowledge, is intellectual anarchy. 
Formerly this anarchy was prevented or repressed 
by force, by authority in state and church, by the 
fetters on men’s hands, or the fetters in their souls. 
But these fetters are broken and laid aside; and it 
is in vain to shut our eyes on the fact that the 
anarchy threatens to return. You see it in the 
growing distrust and jealousy entertained for our 
most considerable men. You see it in the fact, that 
about as much value is set on the thoughts of 
one man, as on those of another, and this too in 
questions the most perplexing and complicated. 
You see it in the prevalence of popular delusions, 
which in the days of our fathers would not have 
lived an hour; and in the ready ear given to novel- 
ties and crudities, which in the days of our fathers 
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would not have been able to have gained so much 
asahearing. You see it in the gradual disintegra- 
tion of parties in politics, and of sects in religion, 
in the partial triumph of an extravagant and un- 
bridled individualism, which, if it is allowed to go 
on, will become, ere long, incompatible with order, 
and even with society. And what are we to do? 
Put on the fetters again? ‘There are some, I sup- 
pose, who would like to do so; but I should like to 
see the man in this country, who would dare to 
make the attempt. 

Our hope must be in education. Not, however, 
as some would have us believe, in the mere diffusion 
of a cheap and limited education; nor yet as others 
would have us believe, in merely raising the level of 
the common education. So far as intellectual an- 
archy is concerned, half-knowledge is often worse 
than ignorance; as it tends to breed the conceit of 
ability, without giving the ability itself. What 
we want is, that the highest talent, the highest 
genius of the country, wherever found, and in all 
its varieties, may be put in the way of the highest 
possible culture. Thus may we hope that some 
will be found in every department of human knowl- 
edge, so incontestably superior, as to become, in that 
particular department, the legitimate and accepted 
lights and guides of the age. 

If this be so, gentlemen, it gives a new import- 
ance, a new significance to our vocation as teachers. 
It is through our instrumentality that the great 
problem is to be solved: perfect order and perfect 


liberty. The public may be slow to recognize our 
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true social position. Constituted as the world is at 

_present, we must not expect to see intellectual but 
executive ability the most honored and the best 
rewarded. It is enough if we know and reverence 
cur own calling, and are faithful to it. Next to the 
love of God is that pure love of our neighbor, which 
shows itself in forming the souls of our fellow-men 
to the knowledge and love of the truth. What 
Milton said of England is far more applicable to 
this country, and never more so than at this moment. 
“Behold now this vast city; a city of refuge, the 
mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and sur- 
rounded with His protection: the shop of war hath 
not more anvils and hammers, working to fashion 
out the plates and instruments of armed justice in 
defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and 
their fealty, the approaching reformation. Others 
as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the 
foree of reason and convincement. What could a 
man require more than a nation so pliant, and so 
prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there 
to such a towardly and pregnant soil but wise and 
faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a na- 
tion of prophets, of sages, and of worthies ?” 




















LECTURE II. 


THE INTRINSIC NATURE AND VALUE OF LEARNING, 
AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON LABOR. 





BY GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 
OF GROTON, MASS. 





Worps and terms have, to different minds, various 
significations; and we often find definitions chang- 
ing in the progress of events. Bailey says learning 
is “skill in languages or sciences.’ To this, 
Walker adds what he calls “ literature,’ and “ skill 
in anything, good or bad.” Dr. Webster enlarges 
the meaning of the word still more, and says, 
“ Learning is the knowledge of principles or facts - 
received by instruction or study; acquired knowl- 
edge or ideas in any branch of science or literature ; 
erudition ; literature; science ; knowledge acquired * 
by experience, experiment, or observation.” Milton 
gives us a rhetorical definition in a negative form, 
which is of equal value, at least, with any authority 
yet cited. “And though a linguist,” says Milton, 
“should pride himself to have all the tongues that 
Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied 
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the solid things in them, as well as the words and 
. lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a 
learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman compe- 
tently wise in his mother dialect only.” “ Lan- 
guage is but the instrument conveying to us things 
useful to be known.” 7 
This is kindred to the saying of Locke, that 
“men of much reading are greatly learned, but may 
be little knowing.” We must give to the term 
learning a broad definition, if we accept Milton’s 
statement that its end “is to repair the ruins of our 
first parents by regaining to know God aright;” 
for this necessarily implies, that we are to study 
carefully everything relating to the nature of our 
existence, to the spot and scene of our existence, 
with its mysterious phenomena, and its compara- 
tively unexplained laws. And we must, moreover, 
always keep in view the personal relations and da- 
ties which the Creator has imposed upon the mem- 
bers of the human race. The knowledge of these 
relations and duties is one form of learning; the 
disposition and the ability to observe and practice 
these relations and duties, is another and a higher 
form of learning. The first is the learning of the 
theologian, the schoolman; the latter is the learn- 
ing of the practical Christian. Both ought to exist; 
but when they are separated, we place things above 
signs, facts above forms, life above ideas. Law and 
justice ought always to be united; but when by 
error, or fraud, or usurpation, they are separated, we 
observe the forms of law, but we respect the princi- 
ples of justice. This is a good illustration of the 
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principles which guide to a true distinction in the 
forms of learning. Of all the definitions enume- , 
rated, we must give to the word learning the broad- 
est signification. It is safe to accept the statement 
of the great poet, that a man may be acquainted 
with many languages, and yet not be learned ; even 
as the apostle said he should become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal, if he had not charity, 
though he spoke with the tongues of men and 
angels. Learning includes, no doubt, a knowledge 
of the languages, the sciences, and all literature ; but 
it includes also much else; and this much else may 
be more important than the enumerated branches. 
The term learned has been limited, usually, by 
exclusive application to the schoolmen ; but it is a 
matter of doubt, especially in this country, upon the 
broad definition laid down, whether there is more 
learning in the schools, or out of them. This remark, 
if true, is no reflection upon the schools, but much 
in favor of the world. Those were dark ages when 
learning was confined to the schools; and, though 
we can never be too grateful for their existence, and 
the fidelity with which they preserved the knowledge 
of other days, that is surely a higher attainment in 
the life of the race, when the learning of the world 
exceeds the learning of the cloister, the school, and 
the college. 

In a private conversation, Professor Guyot made 
a remark which seems to have a public value. 
“You give to your schools,” said he, “credit that 
is really due to the world. Looking at America 
with the eye of an European, it appears to me that 
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your world is doing more and your schools are doing 
less in the cause of education, than you are inclined 
to believe.” For one, though I ought, as much as 
any, to stand for the schools, I give a qualified assent 
to the truth of this observation. There is a great 
deal of learning among us which we cannot trace 
directly to the schools ; but the schools have intro- 
duced and fostered a spirit which has given to the 
world the power to make itself learned. It is much 
easier to disseminate what is called the spirit of 
education, than it was to create that spirit, and pre- 
serve it when there were few to do it homage. For 
this we are indebted to the schools. Unobserved in 
the process of change, but happy in its results, the 
business of education is not now confined to pro- 
fessional teachers. 

The greatest change of all has been wrought 
by the attention given to female education, so 
that the mother of this generation is not com- 
pelled to rely exclusively upon the school and the 
paid teacher, public or private, but can herself, as 
the teacher ordained by nature, carry her children 
on in the preparatory studies of life. This power 
does not often manifest itself in a regular system of 
domestic school studies and discipline, but its influ- 
ence is felt in a higher home preparation, and in the 
exhibition of better ideas of what a school should 
be. And we may assume, with all due respect to 
our maternal ancestry, that this fact is a modern 
feature, comparatively, in American civilization. 
Female education has given rise to some excesses 
of opinion and conduct; but the world is entirely 
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safe, especially the self-styled lords of creation, and 
may wisely advocate a system of general education 
without regard to sex, and leave the effect to those 
laws of nature and revelation which are to all 
and in all, and cannot permanently be avoided or 
disobeyed. 

The number of educators has strangely increased, 
and they often appear where they might least be 
expected. We speak of the revival of education, 
and think only of the change that has taken place 
in the last twenty years in the appropriations of 
money, the style of school-houses, and the fitness of 
professional teachers for the work in which they are 
engaged; but these changes, though great, are 
scarcely more noteworthy than those that have 
occurred in the management of our shops, mills, 
and farms. When we write the sign or utter the 
sound which symbolizes Teacher, what figure, being, 
or qualities are brought before us? We should see - 
a person, who, in the pursuit of knowledge, is self- 
moving, and in the exercise of the influence which 
knowledge gives, is able to appreciate the qualities 
of others ; and who, moreover, possesses enough of 
inventive power to devise means by which he can 
lead pupils, students, or hearers, in the way they 
ought to go. We naturally look for such persons 
in the lecture-room, the school, and the pulpit. 
And we find them there; but they are also to be 
found in other places. There are thousands of 
such men in America, engaged in the active pursuits 
of the day. They are farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, operatives. They do not often follow text- 
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books, and therefor are none the worse, but much 
the better teachers. Insensibly they have taken on 
the spirit of the teacher and the school, and, appa- 
rently ignorant of the fact, are, in the quiet pursuits 
of their daily life, leaders of classes following some 
great thought, or devoted to some practical investi- 
gation. And in one respect these teachers are of a 
higher order than some, — not all nor most, — of our 
professional teachers. They never cease to be stu- 
dents. When a man or woman puts on the garb of 
the teacher and throws off the garb of the student, 
you will soon find that person so dwindled and 
dwarfed, that neither will hang upon the shoulders, 
This happens sometimes in the school, but never in 
the world. 

The last twenty-five years have produced two 
new features in our civilization, that are at once a 
cause and a product of learning. I speak of the 
Press, and of Associations for mutual improvement. 

The newspaper press of America, having its 
centre in the city of New York, is more influential 
than the press of any other country. It may not 
be conducted with greater ability; though if com- 
pared with the English press, the chief difference 
unfavorable to America is found in the character of 
the leading editorial articles. In enterprise, in tele- 
graphic, business, maritime, and political news and 
information, the press of the United States is not 
behind that of Great Britain. 

It must, however, be admitted, that a given sub- 
ject is usually more thoroughly discussed in a single 
issue from the English press; but it is by no means 
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certain that public questions are, upon the whole, 
better canvassed in England than in America. In- 
deed the opposite is probably true. Our press will 
follow a subject day after day, with the aid of new 
thoughts and facts, until it is well understood by 
the reader. European ideas of journalism cannot 
be blindly followed by the press of America. The 
journalist in Europe writes for a select few. His 
readers are usually persons of leisure, if they have 
not always culture and taste; and the issue of the 
morning paper is to them what the appearance of 
the quarterly, heavy or racy, is to the cultivated 
American reader. 

But the American journalist, whatever his taste 
may be, cannot afford to address himself to so small 
an audience. He writes literally for the million ; 
for I take it to be no exaggeration to say, that para- 
graphs and articles are often read by millions of 
people in America. This fact is an important one, 
as it furnishes a good test of the standard taste and 
learning of the people. Our press answers the de- 
mand which the people make upon it. The mass 
of newspaper readers are not, in a scholastic sense, 
well educated persons. Newspaper writers do not, 
therefore, trouble themselves about the colleges with 
their professors, but they seek rather to gain the 
attention and secure the support of the great body 
of the people, who know nothing of colleges except 
through the newspapers. We have always been 
permitted to infer the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of the audiences of Demosthenes, from the ora- 


tions of Demosthenes ; and may we not also infer 
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the character of the American people, from the char 
acter of the press that they support? In a single 
issue may often be found an editorial article upon 
some question of present interest; a sermon, ad- 
dress, or speech from a leading mind of the country 
or world ; letters from various quarters of the globe; 
extracts from established literary and scientific jour- 
nals; original essays upon political, literary, scien- 
tific, and religious subjects; and items of local or 
general interest for all classes of readers. This pro- 
duct of the press in quantity and quality, could not 
be distributed week after week and year after 
year, among an ignorant class of people. It could 
be accepted by intelligent, thinking, progressive 
minds only ; and, as a fact necessarily co-existing, 
we find the newspaper press equally essential to the 
best educated persons among us. The newspaper 
press in America is a century and a half old; but 
its power does not antedate this century, and its 
growth has been chiefly within the last twenty-five 
years. What that growth has been may be easily 
seen, by any one who will compare the daily sheet 
of the last generation with the daily sheet of this; 
and the future of the American press may be easily 
predicted, by those who consider the progressive in- 
fluences among us, of which the newspaper must 
always be the truest representative. 

Within the same brief period of time it has 
become the fixed custom of the people to associate 
together for educational objects. 

As a consequence we have the lyceum for all, 
libraries for all, professional institutes and clubs 
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for merchants, mechanics, and farmers, and, at last, 
free libraries and lectures for the operatives in the 
mills. Where these institutions can exist, there 
must be a high order of general learning ; and where 
these institutions do exist, and are sustained, the 
learning of the people, whether high or low at any 
given moment, must be rapidly improved. Yet 
some of these agencies, lectures and libraries for ex- 
ample, are not free from serious faults. It, may 
seem rash and indefensible to criticise lectures upon 
the platform of the lecturer; but as the audience 
can inflict whatever penalty they please upon the 
speaker, he will so far assume responsibility as to 
say, that amusement is not the highest object of a 
single lecture, and when sought by managers as the 
desirable object of a whole course, the lecture-room 
-becomes a theatre of dissipation ; surely not so bad 
as other forms of dissipation, but yet so distinctly 
marked, and so pernicious in its influence, as to 
be comparatively unworthy of general support. 
Let it not, however, be inferred, that wit, humor, 
or drollery even, are to be excluded from the lecture- 
room; but they should always be employed as 
means by which information is communicated. 
Between lecturers, equal in other respects, one with 
the salt of humor, native to the soil, should be pre- 
ferred; but it is a sad reflection upon public taste, 
when a person whose entire intellectual capital is 
wit, humor, or buffoonery, is preferred to men of 
solid learning. But it is a worse view of human 
nature, when men of real merit and worth depre- 
ciate themselves and lower the public taste, by 
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attempting to do what, at best, they can have but ill 
success in, and what they would despise themselves 
for, were they to succeed completely. Shakespeare 
says of a jester, — 


** This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool ; 
And to do that well, craves a kind of wit: 


This is a practice, 
As full of labor as a wise man’s art : 
For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit ; 
But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit.” 


A kindred mental dissipation follows in the steps 
of progress, and demands aliment from our public 
libraries. Now in the selection of books there 
is a wide range, from the trashy productions of 
the fifth-rate novelist, to stately history and exact 
science. It is, however, to be assumed, that libraries 
will not be established until they are wanted; and 
that the want will not be pressing until there is a 
taste for reading somewhat general. Where this 
taste exists, it is fair to assume that it is in some 
degree elevated. The direction, however, which 
the taste of any community is to take, after the 
establishment of a public library, depends, in a great 
degree, upon the selection of books for its shelves. 
Two dangers are to be avoided. The first, and 
greatest, is the selection of books calculated to de- 
grade the morals or intellect of the reader. This 
danger is apparent, and to be shunned needs but to 
be seen. Books, of more or less intrinsic value, are 
so abundant and cheap, that common men must go 
out of their way to gather a large collection that 
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shall not contain works of real merit. But the 
object should be to exclude all worthless and per- 
nicious works, and meet and improve the public 
taste, by offering it mental food, better than that to 
which it has been accustomed. The other danger 
is negative, rather than positive; but as books are 
comparatively worthless when they are not read, it 
becomes a matter of great moment to select such 
as will touch the public mind, at a few points at 
least. It is indeed possible, and, under the guidance 
of some persons, it would be natural, to encumber 
the shelves of a library with good books that might 
ever remain so, saving only the contributions made 
to mould and mice. 

Now, if you will pardon a little more fault-finding, 
which is, I confess, a quality without merit, or as 
Byron has it, — 


** A man must serve his time to ev’ry trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made,”’ 


I will hazard the opinion, that the practice of estab- 
lishing libraries in towns for the benefit of a portion 
of the inhabitants only, is likely to prove pernicious 
in the end. To be sure, reading for some, is better 
than reading for none; but reading for all is better 
than either. In Massachussetts, there is a general 
law that permits cities and towns to raise money 
for the support of libraries ; yet the legislature, in a 
few cases, has granted charters to library associa- 
tions. With due deference, it may very well be 
suggested, that, where a spirit exists which leads 


a few individuals to ask for a charter, it would be 
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better to turn this spirit into a public channel, that 
all might enjoy its benefits. And it will happen 
generally, that the establishment of a public library 
will be less expensive to the friends of the move- 
ment, and the advantages will be greater; while 
there will be an additional satisfaction in the good 
conferred upon others. 

We shall act wisely if we apply to books a 
maxim of the Greeks: — “ All things in common 
amongst friends.” Under this maxim Cicero has 
enumerated as principles of humanity, not to deny 
one a little running water, or the lighting his fire 
by ours,if he has occasion ; to give the best counsel 
we are able to one who is in doubt or distress; 
which, says he, “are things that do good to the 
person that receives them, and are no loss or trouble 
to him that confers them.” And he quotes with ap- 
probation the words of Ennius :— 


‘** He that directs the wandering traveller, 
Doth, as it were, light another’s torch by his own ; 
Which gives him ne’er the less of light, for that 
It gave another.” 


A good book is a guide to the reader, and a well 
selected library will be a guide to many. And 
shall we give a little ranning water, and turn aside 
or choke up the streams of knowledge? light the 
evening torch, and leave the immortal mind unillu- 
mined? give free counsel to the ignorant or dis- 
tressed, when he might easily be qualified to act as 
his own counsellor? In July last, Mr. Everett 
gave five hundred dollars toward a library for the 
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High School in his native town of Dorchester; and 
in 1854, Mr. Abbott Lawrence gave an equal sum to 
his native town for the establisment of a Public Lib- 
rary. These are not large donations, if we consider 
only the amount of money given; but it is difficult 
to suggest any other equal appropriation that would 
be as beneficial, in a public sense. These donations 
are noble, because conceived in a spirit of compre- 
hensive liberality. They are examples worthy of 
imitation; and I venture to affirm, there is not one 
of our New England towns, that has not given to 
the world a son able to make a similar contribution 
to the cause of general learning. -Is it too much to 
believe, that a public library in a town will double 
the number of persons having a taste for reading, 
and consequently double the number of well-edu- 
eated people? For though we are not educated by 
mere reading, it is yet likely to happen, that one 
who has a taste for books, will also acquire habits of 
observation, study, and reflection. 

Professional institutes and clubs also serve to in- 
crease the sum of general learning. They have 
thus far avoided the evil which has waited or fast- 
ened upon similar associations in Europe,—sub- 
serviency to political designs. Every profession or 
interest of labor has peculiar ideas and special pur- 
poses. These ideas and purposes may be wisely 
promoted by distinct organization. Who can 
doubt the utility of associations of merchants, me- 
chanics, and farmers? ‘They furnish opportunities 
for the exchange of opinions, the exhibition of pro- 
ducts, the dissemination of ideas, and the knowl- 
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edge of improvements, that are thus wisely made the 
property of all. Knowledge begets knowledge. 
What is the distinguishing fact between a good 
school and a poor one? Is it not, that in a good 
school, the prevailing public sentiment is on the 
side of knowledge and its acquisition? And does 
not the same fact distinguish a learned community 
from an ignorant community? If in a village or 
city of artisans, each one makes a small annual 
contribution to the general stack of knowledge, the 
aggregate progress will be appreciable, and, most 
likely, considerable. If, on the other hand, each one 
plods by himself, the sum of professional knowl- 
edge cannot be increased, and is likely to be di- 
minished. 

The moral of the parable of the ten talents, is 
eminently true in matters of learning. “ Unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but from him that hath not, shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” We can- 
not conceive of a greater national calamity, than 
an industrial population delving in mental slug- 
gishness at unrelieved and unchanging tasks. The 
manufacture of pins was commenced in England 
in 1583, and for two hundred and fifty years she had 
the exclusive control of the trade; yet all that period 
passed away without improvement, or change in the 
process; while in America the business was revolu- 
tionized, simplified, and economized one half, in the 
period of five years. In 1840, the valuation of 
Massachusetts was about three hundred millions of 
dollars ; but it is certain that a large portion of this 
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sum should have been set off against the constant 
impoverishment of the land, commencing with the 
settlement of the State, — the natural and unavoid- 
able result of an ignorant system of farm labor. 
The revival of education in America was soon fol- 
lowed by a marked improvement in the leading 
industries, of the people, — and especially in the de- 
partment of agriculture. The principle of associa- 
tion has not yet been as beneficial to the farmers as 
to the mechanics; but the former are soon to be 
compensated for the delay. With the exception of 
the business of discovering small planets, which seem 
to have been created for the purpose of exciting 
rivalry among a number of enthusiastic, well-mind- 
ed, but comparatively secluded gentlemen, agricul- 
tural learning has made the most marked progress 
in the last ten years. But an agricultural popula- 
tion is professionally an inert population; and 
therefore, as in the accumulation of John Jacob 
Astor’s fortune, it was more difficult to take the 
first step, than to make all the subsequent move- 
ments. Now, however, the principle of association 
is giving direction and force to the labors of the 
farmer; and it is easy for any person to draw to 
himself, in that pursuit, the results of the learning of 
the world. 

Libraries and lectures for the operatives in the 
manufactories, constitute another agency in the 
cause of general learning. The city of Lawrence, 
under the lead of well known public-spirited gen- 
tlemen there, has the honor of introducing the 
system in America. A movement, to which this is 
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kindred, was previously made in England ; but that 
movement had for its object the education of the 
operatives in the simple elements of learning, and 
among the females, in a knowledge of household 
duties. An English writer says: “ Many employers 
have already established schools in connection with 
their manufactories. From many instances before 
us, we may take that of Mr. Morris, of Manchester, 
who has risen, himself, from the condition of a fac- 
tory operative, and who has felt in his own person 
the disadvantages under which that class of work- 
men labor. He has introduced many judicious 
improvements. He has spent about £150 in ven- 
tilating the mills; and has established a library, 
coffee-room, class-room, weekly lectures, and a sys- 
tem of industrial training. The latter has been 
established for females, of whom he employs a great 
many. ‘This class of girls generally go to the mills 
without any knowledge of household duties; they 
are taught in the schools to sew, knit,” etc. 

But in the provision made at Lawrence for intel- 
lectual culture, it is assumed, very properly, that the 
operatives are familiar with the branches usually 
taught in the public schools. This could not be 
assumed of an English manufacturing population, 
nor, indeed, of any town population, considered as 
a whole. Herein America has an advantage over 
England. Our laborers occupy a higher stand- 
point, intellectually; and in that proportion their 
labors are more effective and economical. The 
managers and proprietors at Lawrence were influ- 
enced by a desire to improve the condition of the 
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laborers, and had no regard to any pecuniary return 
to themselves, either immediate or remote. And it 
would be a sufficient satisfaction to witness the 
growth of knowledge aud morality, thereby elevat- 
ing society, and rendering more secure the institu- 
tions of life. 

These higher results will be accompanied, how- 
ever, by others of sufficient importance to be 
considered. When we hire, or, what is, for this 
inquiry, the same thing, buy, that commodity 
called labor, what do we expect to get? Is it 
merely the physical force, the animal life contained 
in a given quantity of muscle and bone? In ordi- 
nary cases we expect these, but in all cases we ex- 
pect something more. We sometimes buy, and at 
a very high cost too, what has, as a product, the 
least conceivable amount of manual labor in it, — 
a professional opinion, for example; but we 
never buy physical strength merely, nor physical 
strength at all, unless it is directed by some intel- 
lectual force. The descending stream has power 
to drive machinery, and the arm of the idiot has 
force for some mechanical service, but they equally 
lack the directing mind. Now we are not so un- 
wise, any of us, as to purchase the power of the 
stream, or the force of the idiot’s arm, but we pay 
for its application in the thing produced, and we 
often pay more for the skill that has directed the 
power, than for the power itself. The river, that 
now moves the machinery of a factory in which 
many scores of men and women find their daily 
labor, and earn their daily bread, was employed a 
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hundred years ago in driving a single set of mill- 
stones; and thus a man and boy were induced to 
divide their time lazily between the grist in the 
hopper, and the fish under the dam. The river's 
power has not changed ; but the inventive, creative 
genius of man has been applied to it, and new and 
astonishing results are produced. With man him- 
self this change has been even greater. In propor- 
tion to the population of the country, we are daily 
dispensing with manual labor, and yet we are daily 
increasing the national production. There is more 
mind directing the machinery propelled by the 
forces of nature, and more mind directing the 
machinery of the human body. The result is, that 
a given product is furnished by less outlay of physi- 
cal force. Formerly, with the old spinning-wheel 
and hand-loom, we put a great deal of bone and 
muscle into a yard of cloth; now we put in very 
little. We have substituted mind for physical 
force, and the question is, which is the more 
economical? Or, in other words, is it of any con. 
sequence to the employer whether the laborer is 
ignorant or intelligent ? 

Before we discuss this point abstractly, let us 
notice the conduct of men. Is any one willing 
to give an ignorant farm laborer as much as_he 
is ready to pay for the services of an intelligent 
man? And if not, why the distinction? And if 
an ignorant man is not the best man upon @ 
farm, is he likely to be so in a shop or mill? And 
if not, we see how the proprietors of factories are 
interested in elevating the standard of learning, in 
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the mills and outside. But they are not singular in 
this. All classes of employers are equally con- 
cerned in the education of the laborer; for learning 
not only makes his labor more valuable to himself, 
but the market price of the product is generally 
reduced, and the change affects favorably all inter- 
ests of society. This benefit is one of the first in 
point of time, and the one, perhaps, most appre- 
ciable of all which learning has conferred upon the 
laborer. As each laborer, with the same expendi- 
ture of physical force, produces a greater result, of 
course the aggregate products of the world are 
vastly increased, although they represent only the 
same number of laborers that a less quantity would 
have represented under an ignorant system. 

The division of these products upon any princi- 
ple conceivable, leaves for the laborer a larger 
quantity than he could have before commanded ; 
for, although the share of the wealthy may be dis- 
proportionate, their ability to consume is limited ; 
and, as poverty is the absence or want of things 
necessary and convenient for the purposes of life, 
according to the ideas at the time entertained, we 
see how a laboring population, necessarily poor 
while ignorance prevails, is elevated to a position of 
greater social and physical comfort, as mind takes 
the place of brute force in the industries of the 
world. Learning, then, is not the result of social 
comfort, but social comfort is the product of intel- 
ligence, and increases or diminishes as intelligence 
is general or limited. It is not, however, to be taken 


as granted, that each laborer’s position corresponds 
4 
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or answers to the sum of his own knowledge. It 
might happem that an ignorant laborer would enjoy 
the advantages of a general culture, to which he 
contributed little or nothing; and it must of neces- 
sity also happen that an intelligent laborer, in the 
midst of an ignorant population, as in Ireland or 
India, for example, would be. compelled to accept, 
in the main, the condition of those around him. 
But there is no evidence on the face of society 
now, or in its history, that an ignorant population, 
whether a laboring population or not, has ever 
escaped from a condition of poverty. And the 
converse of the proposition is undoubtedly true, that 
an intelligent laboring community will soon become 
a wealthycommunity. Learning is sure to produce 
wealth; wealth is likely to contribute to learning, 
but it does not necessarily produce it. Hence it 
follows, that learning is the only means by which 
the poor can escape from their poverty. 

In this statement it is assumed, that education 
does not promote vice; and not only is this nega- 
tive assumption true, but it is safe to assume 
farther, that education favors virtue, and that any 
given population will be less vicious when edu- 
cated than when ignorant. This, I cannot doubt, 
is a general truth, subject, of course, to some excep- 
tions. 

The educational struggle in which the English 
people are now engaged, has made distinct and 
tangible certain opinions and impressions that are 
latent in many minds. There has been an attempt 
to show, that vice has increased in proportion to 
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education. This attempt has failed, though there 
may be found, of course, in all countries single facts, 
or classes of facts, that seem to sustain such an 
opinion. 

Now suppose this case,—and neither this case 
nor any similar one has ever occurred in real life,— 
but suppose crime to increase as a people were 
educated, though there should be no increase of 
population ; would this fact prove that learning 
made men worse? By no means. Our answer is 
apparent on the face of the change itself. By edu- 
cation, the business and pecuniary relations and 
transactions of a people are almost indefinitely 
multiplied ; and temptations to crime, especially to 
crimes against property, are multiplied in an equal 
ratio. Would person or property be better respected 
in New York or Boston, if the most ignorant popu- 
lation of the world could be substituted for the 
present inhabitants of those cities? The business 
nerves of men are frequently shocked by some 
unexpected defalcation ; and short-sighted moralists, 
who lack faith, exclaim, “ All this is because men 
know so much!” Such certainly forget that for 
every defaulter in a city there are hundreds of 
honest men, who receive and render justly unto 
all, and hold without check the fortunes of others. 
So Mr. Drummond argued in the British House of 
Commons against a national system of education, 
because what he was pleased to call instruction had 
not saved William Palmer and John Sadlier. But 
the truth in this matter is not at the bottom of a 
well, it is upon the surface. Where it is the 
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habit of society generally to be ignorant, you will 
find it the necessity of that society to be poor; and 
where ignorance and poverty both abound, the 
temptations to crime are unquestionably few, but 
the power to resist temptation is as unquestionably 
weak. ‘The absence of crime is owing to the ab- 
sence of temptation, and not to the presence of 
virtue. Such a condition of society is as near to 
real virtue, as the mental weakness of the idiot is 
to true happiness. 

Turning again to the discussion in the British 
Parliament of April last, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that some English statesmen are, in principle 
and in their ideas of political economy, where a 
portion of the English cotton-spinners were a hun- 
dred years ago. The cotton-spinners thought the 
invention of labor-saving machinery would deprive 
them of bread; and a Mr. Ball gravely argues, that 
schools will so occupy the attention of children, 
that the farmers’ crops will be neglected. I am 
inclined to give you his own words; and I have 
no doubt you will be in a measure relieved of 
the dulness of this essay, when you listen to what 
was actually cheered in the British Commons, 
Speaking of the resolutions in favor of a national 
system of instruction, Mr. Ball said: “It was im- 
portant to consider what would be their bearing on 
the agricultural districts of the country. He had 
obtained a return from his own farm, and, suppos- 
ing the principles advocated by the noble lord were 
adopted, the results would be perfectly fearful. 
The following was the return he had obtained from 
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his agent: William Chapman, ten years a servant 
on his (Mr. Ball’s) farm; his own wages 13s., be- 
sides a house; he had seven children who earned 
9s. a week; making together 22s.a week. Robert 
Arbor, fifteen years on the farm ; wages 13s. a week, 
and a house; six children who earned 6s. a week ; 
making together 19s. John Stevens, thirty-three 
years a servant on the farm; his own wages 14s. a 
week; he had brought up ten children, whose 
average earnings had been 12s. weekly, making 
together 26s. a week. Robert Carbon, twenty-two 
years a servant on the farm; wages 13s. a week; 
having ten children, who earned 10s. a week; mak- 
ing together 23s.a week. ‘Thus it appeared, that 
in these four families the fathers earned 53s. weekly, 
and the children 37s. a week; so that the children 
earned something more than two-thirds of the 
amount of the earnings of the fathers. He would 
_ ask the House, if the fathers were to be deprived of © 
the earnings of the children, how could they pro- 
vide bread for them? It was perfectly impossible. 
They must either increase the parent’s wages to 
the amount of the loss he thus sustained, or they 
must make it up to him from arate. Then, again, 
those who were at all conversant with agriculture 
knew, that if they deprived the farmer of the labor 
of children, agriculture could not be carried on. 
There was no machinery by which they could get 
the weeds out of the land.” — London Times. 

The light which this statement furnishes is not 
hid under a bushel. His argument deserves a more 


logical form ; and I proceed gratuitously to give the 
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author the benefit of a scientific arrangement. “ If 
a national system of education is adopted, the 
children of my tenants will be sent to school; if 
the children of my tenants are sent to school, my 
turnips will not be weeded; if my turnips are not 
weeded, I shall eat fat mutton no more.” 

After this from a statesman, we need not wonder 
that a correspondent of Lord John Russell writes, 
“ That a farmer near him has been heard to say, 
he would not give anything to a day-school; 
he finds, that since Sunday-schools have been es- 
tablished the birds have increased and eat his corn, 
and because he cannot now procure the services 
of the boys, whom he used to employ the whole 
of Sunday, in protecting his fields.”— London Times, 
April 13th, 1856, 

Now I do not go to England for the purpose of 
making an attack upon her opinions; but, as kindred 
ideas prevail among us, though to a limited extent 
only, the folly of them may be seen in persons at a 
distance, when it would not be realized by our- 
selves. Moreover, the presentation of these some- 
what ridiculous notions, brings ridicule upon a 
whole class of errors; and when errors are so in- 
grained that men cannot reason in regard to them, 
ridicule is often the only weapon of successful attack. 
And it is no compliment to an American audience 


for the speaker to say, that their own minds already - 


suggest the refutation which these errors demand. 
If the chief end of man, for which boyhood should 
be a preparation, were to weed turnips, or to frighten 
‘blackbirds from corn-fields, then surely the objection 
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of Mr. Ball, and the complaint and spirit of resis- 
tance offered by Lord John Russell’s farmer, would 
be eminently proper. But Lord John Russell did not 
himself assent to the view furnished by his corres- 
pondent. Mr. Ball’s theory evidently is, “ take good 
care of the turnips, and Jeave the culture of the boys 
and girls to chance;” and Lord John Russell’s wise 
farmer unquestionably thinks, that cereal peculations 
of blackbirds are more dangerous, than the robberies 
committed by neglected children, grown to men. 

Mr. Clay, chaplain of Preston gaol, says : “ thirty- 
six per cent. come into gaol unable to say the Lord’s 
Prayer; and seventy-two per cent. come in such a 
state of moral debasement, that it is in vain to give 
them instruction, or to teach them their duty, since 
they cannot understand the meaning of the words 
used to them.” Here we have, as cause and effect, 
the philosophy of Mr. Ball and the facts of Mr. Clay. 
And, further, this philosophy is as bad in principle, 
when tried by the rules of political economy, as 
when subjected to moral and Christian tests. 

Mr. Ball says there is no machinery by which the 
farmers can get the weeds out of the land. This 
may be true; and once there was rio machinery by 
which they could get the seed into the land, or the 
crops from it. Once there was little or no inventive 
power among the mechanics, or scientific know- 
ledge, or even spirit of inquiry, among the farmers. 
How have these changes been wrought? By edu- - 
cation, surely, and that moral and religious culture, 
for which secular education is a fit preparation. 
The contributions of learning to labor, in a pecu- 
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niary aspect alone, have far exceeded the contri- 
butions of labor to learning. 

It is impossible to enumerate the evidences in sup- 
port of this statement, but single facts will give us 
some conception of their aggregated value and 
force. 

It was stated by Mr. Flint, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, in his Annual 
Report for 1855, “ That the saving to the country, 
from the improvements in ploughs alone, within the 
last twenty-five years, has been estimated at no less 
than ten millions of dollars a year in the work of 
teams, and one million in the price of ploughs, 
while the aggregate of the crops is supposed to 
have been increased by many millions of bushels.” 
From this fact, as the representative of a great class 
of facts, we may safely draw two conclusions, 
First, these improvements are the products of learn- 
ing, the contribution which learning makes to labor, 
far exceeding in amount any tax which the cause of 
learning, in schools or out, imposes upon labor. 
Secondly, we see that a given amount of adult labor 
upon a farm, with the help of the improved imple- 
ments of industry, will accomplish more in 1856, 
than the same amount of adult labor, with its 
attendant juvenile force, could have accomplished 
in 1826. If we were fully to illustrate and sustain 
the latter inference, we should be required to review 
the improvements made in other implements of 
farming, as well as in ploughs. ‘Their positive, 
pecuniary value, when considered in the aggregate, 
is too vast for general belief; and in England alone 
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it must exceed the anticipated cost of a system of 
public instruction—say £ 6,000,000, or $ 30,000,000 
per year. But learning, as we have defined it, has 
contributed less to farming than to other depart- 
ments of labor. 

The very existence of manufactures pre-supposes 
the existence of learning. There is no branch of 
manufactures without its appropriate machine ; and 
every machine is the product of mind, enlarged and 
disciplined by some sort of culture. The steam 
engine, the spinning jenney, the loom, the cotton 
gin, are notable instances of the advantages derived 
by manufacturing industry, from the prevalence of 
learning. It was stated by Chief Justice Marshall, 
about thirty years ago, that Whitney’s cotton gin 
had saved five hundred millions of dollars to the 
country; and the saving, upon the same basis, can- 
not now be less than one thousand millions of 
dollars, — a sum too great for the human imagina- 
tion to conceive. Now, when we contemplate these 
achievements of mind, by which manual labor has 
been diminished, and every physical force both 
magnified and economized, how unstatesmanlike is 
the view, which regards a human being as a bundle 
of muscles and bones merely, with no destiny but 
ignorance, servitude, and poverty ! 

Ancient commerce, if we omit to notice the con- 
jecture that the mariner’s compass was in possession 
of the old Pheenician and Indian navigators, repro- 
duced, rather than invented, in modern times, did 
. not rest upon any enlarged scientific knowledge; 
but in this era, many of the sciences contribute to 
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the extension and prosperity of trade. After what 
has been accomplished by science, and especially 
by physical geography, for commerce and naviga- 
tion, we have reason to expect a system, based upon 
scientific knowledge and principles, which shall 
render the highway of nations secure against the 
disasters that have often befallen those who go 
down to the sea in ships. Science gave to the 
world the steamship, which promised for a time to 
engross the entire trade upon the ocean ; but science 
again appears, constructs vessels upon better scien- 
tific principles, traces out the path of currents in 
the water and the air, and thus restores the rival 
powers of wind and steam to an equality of ‘posi- 
tion in the eye of the merchant. Will any one say 
that all this inures to capital, and leaves the laborer 
comparatively unrewarded? We are accustomed 
to use the word prosperity as synonymous with 
accumulation; and yet, in a true view, a man may 
be prosperous and accumulate nothing. But sup- 
pose you contrast two periods in the life of a nation 
with each other. Since the commencement of this 
century, the wages of a common farm laborer in 
America have increased seventy-five or one hun- 
dred per cent., while the articles necessary and 
convenient for his use have, upon the whole, dimin- 
ished in price. Admit that there was nothing for 
accumulation in the first period, and that there is 
nothing for accumulation now, is not his condition 
nevertheless improved? And if so, has he not 
participated in the general prosperity ? 

Indeed we may all accept the truth, that there is 
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no exclusiveness in the benefits which learning con- 
fers ; and this leads me to say next, that there ought 
to be no exclusiveness in the enjoyment of educa- 
tional privileges. 

‘In America we agree to this, and yet, confessedly, 
as a practical result, we have not generally attained 
the end proposed. There are two practical diffi- 
culties in the way. First, our aim in a system of 
public instruction is not high enough ; and secondly, 
we do not sufficiently realize the importance of 
educating each individual. Our aim is not high 
enough ; and the result, like every other result, is 
measured and limited by the purpose we have in 
view. Our public schools ought to be so good, 
that private schools for instruction in the ordinary 
branches would disappear. Mr. Everett said, in 
reply to inquiries made by Mr. Twistleton, “ I send 
my boy to the public school, because I know of 
none better.” It should be the aim of the public to 
make their schools so good, that no citizen in the 
education of his children will pass them by. 

It is as great a privilege for the wealthy, as 
for the poor, to have an opportunity to send their 
children to good public schools. It is a maxim in 
education, that the teacher must first comprehend 
the pupil mentally and morally; and might not 
many of the errors of individual and public life be 
avoided, if the citizen, from the first, were to have 
an accurate idea of the world in which he is to live? 
The demand of labor upon education, as they are 
connected with every material interest of society, is, 
that no one shall be neglected. The mind of a 
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nation is its capital. We are accustomed to speak 
of money as capital; and sometimes we enlarge 
the definition, and include machinery, tools, flocks, 
herds, and lands. But for this moment let us do 
what we have a right to do,— go behind the defini- 
tions of lexicographers and political economists, — 
and say, “capital is the producing force of society, 
and that force is mind.” Without this force, money 
is nothing, machinery is nothing; flocks, herds, lands, 
are nothing. But all these are made valuable and 
efficient by the power of mind. What we call 
civilization, — passing from an inferior to a superior 
condition of existence, — is a mental and moral pro- 
cess. If mind is the capital,—the producing force of 
society, — what shall we say of the person or com- 
munity that neglects its improvement? Certainly, 
all that we should say of the miser, and all that 
was said of the timid servant who buried his talent 
in the earth. Jf one mind is neglected, then we 
fail as a generation, a state,a nation, as members of 
the human family, to answer the highest purposes of 
existence. Some possible good is unaccomplished, 
some desirable labor is unperformed, some means of 
progress is neglected, some evil seed, it may be, is 
sown, for which this generation must answer to all 
the successions of men. But let us not yield to the 
prejudice, though sanctioned by custom, that learn- 
ing unfits men for the labors of life. The schools 
may sometimes do this, but /earning never. We 
cannot, however, conceal from our view the fact, 
that this prejudice is a great obstacle to progress, 
even in New England; an obstacle which may not 
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be overcome without delay and conflict, in many 
States of this Union; and especially in Great Britain 
is it an obstacle in the way of those who demand 
a system of universal education. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Drummond op- 
poses a national system of education in this wise: 
~—* And, pray, what do you propose to rear yout 
youth for? Are you going to train them for states- 
men? No. (A laugh.) The Hon. gentleman 
laughs at the notion, and so would I. But you are 
going to fit them to be—-what? Why, cotton 
spinners and pin-makers, or, if you like, blacksmiths, 
mere day laborers. These are the men whom you 
are to learn foreign languages, mathematics, and 
the notation of music. (Hear, heat.) Was there ever 
anything more absurd? It really seems as if God 
had withdrawn common sense from this House.” 
Now what does this language of Mr. Drummond 
mean? Does he not intend to say, that it is un- 
wise to educate that class of society from which 
cotton-spinners, pin-makers, blacksmiths, mere day 
laborers, are taken? Is it not his opinion, that the 
business of pin-making is to be perpetuated in 
some families and classes, and the business of 
statesmanship is to be perpetuated in others? And, 
if so, does he not believe, that the best condition of 
society is that which presents divisions, based upon 
the “factitious distinctions of birth and fortune? 
Most certainly these questions indicate his opinions, 
as they indicate the opinions of those who cheered 
him, and as they also indicate the opinions of a few 


in this country, who, through ignorance, false educa- 
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tion, prejudice, or sympathy with castes and races, 
fear to educate the laborer, lest he may forsake his 
calling. With us these fears are infrequent, but 
they ought not to exist at all. The question in a 
public sense is not, “ From what family or class 
shall the pin-maker or the statesman be taken ?” 
There is no question at all to be answered. Edu- 
cate the whole people. Education will develop 
every variety of talent, taste, and power. These 
qualities, under the guidance of the necessities of 
life and the public judgment, will direct each man 
to his proper place. If the son of a cotton-spinner 
become a statesman, it is because statesmanship 
needs him, and he has some power answering to its 
wants. And if Mr. Drummond’s son become a 
cotton-spinner, it is because that is his right place, 
and the world will be the better and the richer that 
Mr. Drummond’s son is a cotton-spinner, and that 
he is a learned man too; but if Mr. Drummond’s 
son occupy the place of a statesman, because he is 
Mr. Drummond’s son, though he be no statesman 
at all himself, then the world is all the worse for 
the mistake, and poor compensation is. it that Mr. 
Drummond’s son is a learned man in something 
that he is never called to put in practice. 

When it is said that the statesmen, or those en- 
gaged in the business of government, shall come 
from one tenth of the population, is not the state, 
according to the doctrine of chances, deprived of 
nine tenths of its governing force? And may not 
the same suggestion be made of every other branch 
of business ? 
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But I pass now to the last leading thought, and 
soon to the conclusion of my address. The great 
contribution of learning to the laborer, is its power, 
under the lead of Christianity, to break down the 
unnatural distinctions of society, and to render 
labor of every sort, among all classes, acceptable 
and honorable. Ignorance is the degradation of 
labor, and when laborers, as a class, are ignorant, 
their vocation is necessarily shunned by some ; and, 
being shunned by some, it is likely to be despised by 
others. Wherever the laboring population is in a 
condition of positive, or, by a broad distinction, of 
comparative ignorance, society will always divide 
itself into two, and oftentimes into three classes. 
We shall find the dominant class, the servient 
class, and then, generally, the despised class; the 
dominant class, comparatively intelligent, possessing 
the property, administering the government, giving 
to social life its laws, and enjoying the fruits of 
labor which they do not perform ; the servient class, 
unwittingly in a state of slavery, whether nomi- 
nally bond or free, having little besides physical 
force, to promote their own comfort or to contribute 
to the general prosperity, and furnishing security in 
their degradation for a final submission to what- 
ever may be required of them; and last, a de- 
spised class, too poor to live without labor, and too 
proud to live by labor, assuming a position not ac- 
corded to them, and finally yielding to a social and 
political ostracism even more degrading to a sensi- 
tive mind, than the servient condition they with so 
much effort seek to shun. 
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All this is the fruit of ignorance; all this may 
be removed by general learning. If all men are 
learned, the work of the world will be performed by 
learned men; and why, under such circumstances, 
should not every vocation that is honest, be equally 
honorable? But if this, in a broad view, seem 
Utopian, can we not agree, that learning is the only 
means. by which a poor man can escape from his 
poverty? And, if it furnish certain means of escape 
for one man, will it not furnish equally certain 
means of escape for many? And if so, is not learn- 
ing a general remedy for the inequalities among 
men ? 




















LECTURE III. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 





BY JOSEPH HAVEN, 
OF AMHERST. 





I peem it a privilege to address to-day a convoca- 
tion of teachers and of the friends of education, 
convened from all portions of the country in this 
our noble old Bay State;— a State distinguished 
from the first for its regard for religion, for liberty, 
and for education. May the time never come when 
its attachment to any one of these great principles 
shall be less. 

The vocation of the teacher is one which, viewed 
in all its relations, is hardly second to any other in 
honor and importance. Much is entrusted to him, 
much required of him. To meet these demands, he 
must be a man of large and liberal culture, knowing 
the things which he is to teach, and knowing much 
besides. Every year enlarges the sphere and car- 
ries farther and farther out the boundary line of his 


gominion, brings new sciences into his field of 
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labor, and elevates the standard of his necessary 
qualifications. He must teach more things, and he 
must teach them better. Time was when a few 
simple elements constituted the amount of his 
stock in trade. To mention arithmetic, geography, 
reading, writing and spelling, was to give a com- 
plete catalogue of the branches taught in our 
schools. It is not so now. It will never be so 
again. In these matters our country never moves 
backward. The people have discovered that there 
are many things which it is useful for man on the 
earth to know, and that they have the right to know 
them ;— the child of the poor man as well as of the 
rich; in the free school as well as in the academy, 
and the college ; and they mean that he shall know 
them. At the doors of our public schools of every 
higher grade stand knocking, already, an array of 
sciences that would have astonished the savans of 
the last generation. Natural Philosophy, History, 
Physiology, Botany, Chemistry, Astronomy, Physi- 
cal Geography, and I know not how many other 
sciences, — all clamoring for admission; and for one 
I predict they will get in. The people will know 
these things, and will insist that their own children 
shall know them, nor is there any reason why they 
should not know them. 

The teacher must keep up with this demand, 
The tide of public opinion, of public intelligence 
and information, in a great and free nation like our 
own never sets backward. It moves on and on, 
and schools and committees, and teachers advance 


with it, or are swept before it. L 
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With this demand for a higher education, a larger 
and more liberal culture, on the part of those who 
are to conduct the education of the young, the 
teachers of the present day are, to a great extent, 
earnestly and cordially complying. It would be 
difficult to find, in any country, a body of men de- 
voted to education, possessing a larger share of 
general information, a higher mental culture and 
training, men of larger views, and higher aims, than 
the teachers of the public schools of New England, 
and especially Massachusetts. I say this without 
reserve or qualification; I say it with pleasure and 
pride; I say it after a careful observation of the 
school systems of our own and other countries. 

Among the various branches of useful science, all 
demanding the attention of the well informed and 
well educated man of the present day, there is one 
whose claims to general attention have, I fear, been 
somewhat overlooked in our country. Allow me 
then the privilege of directing your attention on this 
occasion to the importance of the science of the hu- 
man mind, as a distinct branch of knowledge, entitled 
to a high place in the course of study which every 
true scholar and every well informed man marks out 
for himself, and especially worthy the attention of 
those who are to guide the education of others. 

I am aware that in presenting such a subject, I 
may seem to some, to have forgotten the character 
and objects of the present association. "What has 
the science of the human mind to do with schools 
and school-teaching? they may ask. This question 

I will endeavor to answer before I sit down. Une 
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less, however, I do very much mistake the char. 
acter of my audience, I see before me to-day 
men who are determined to omit no effort to attain 
that discipline of all the mental powers, that range 
of thought, that wide and large culture, that shall 
best qualify them for their noble work. To such 
men my theme is appropriate, and to such I address 
myself. 

Many causes, it must be confessed, have hitherto 
contributed to the comparative neglect of mental 
science in our own country. 

The nature of the science is such that its benefits 
are not immediately apparent. Men, the dullest, 
and most uneducated, can see some use in Chemis- 
try, or Botany. They teach how to analyze soils, 
and how to raise better crops. Natural Philosophy 
may be of service to the mechanic. Physiology, 
well understood, may tend to lengthen life, and 
shorten the physician’s bill. Bét what can possibly 
come of mental science, they do not so readily per- 
ceive. It has no patent, obvious, practical results 
to show. Its region of thought lies removed some- 
what from the actual observation of men. It has 
no splendid cabinets or museums to throw open to 
the gaze of the astonished multitude. It cannot 
point you to its magnificent collections, embracing 
specimens of all the known varieties of thought and 
feeling ; nor can it illustrate by curious instruments, 
in brass, and wood, and glass, and iron, — and by 
nice experiments unfold the secret working of the laws 
of association, or memory, or imagination, — all the 
wonderful alchemy of thought, and of our curious 
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inner life. Its simple pages present not even one 
poor diagram to catch the eye of the curious. 

And then it has no great discoveries to make and 
to announce, no brilliant rewards to bestow on its 
votaries. Any man of moderate patience and skill, 
and a glass of medium power, stands a reasonable 
chance of discovering a half dozen new asteroids 
between Mars and Jupiter, the first clear night; and 
then goes his name ad astra; and then comes, by 
return mail, a diploma from the royal society, and a 
gold snuff-box from the crown of Russia, or the 
crown prince of Seringapatam. Not so in mental 
science ; not even in the present disturbed state of 
affairs, not in the wildest and most excited political 
gathering, could one hope to discover several new 
passions in exercise, or a brace of new intellectual 
faculties in full play. Oreven if you were so for- 
tunate as that, it may be doubted whether the 
world would even take the trouble to inquire your 
name, or the Czar think it incumbent on him to 
provide you with snuff-boxes. But more than all, 
and, as I suppose, the chief obstacle to the more 
general cultivation of mental science, is to be found 
in the exclusively practical and active tendencies of 
the age. We are by nature a stirring, busy, enter- 
prising people, given more to action than to thought. 
An age of action is seldom also an age of reflection. 
External life demands the energies of a new people 
and a new state. The elements are to be sub- 
dued, cities to be built, mountains to be levelled, 
graded, tunnelled, roads constructed, and a thousand 
other useful and practical works to be wrought, 
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before the period comes of golden affluence, and 
leisure, and genial task, and refined culture, which 
can at once appreciate and reward the higher efforts 
of scientific investigation. That age will come; 
but it is not yet. Meanwhile he who devotes him- 
self to a pursuit so little accordant with the more 
directly practical tendencies of the age, must be 
content to pursue his way with little encouragement 
from without, little reward save that of his own 
highest culture, and the sweet delight of his own 
conscious advance in that true wisdom, and those 
loftier attainments, which, like divine truth, come 
not with observation of men. 

The causes at which we have now glanced may 
account in part for the comparative neglect of the 
science of the mind in our own country. What 
then are the reasons, if any there may be, why the 
science of which we speak should be regarded as at 
least of equal importance with others, in a course 
of liberal study. 

The importance of this branch of education will 
be apparent, if we consider its relative position with 
regard to other sciences. As we go forth into the 
great field of truth, and among the works of God, 
and begin to explore and observe the things that lie 
around us, we find indeed nothing unworthy our 
regard, but not all things equally worthy. The 
ground on which we tread, and the solid rock, de- 
mand and repay our careful investigation; but 
when we pass from these to the contemplation of 
vegetable life, — when we turn our eye from the soil 
to the little flower that grows and blooms upon it, — 
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we are conscious of advance, of reaching a higher 
stage of art, a higher department of creation. Pass- 
ing on still to the forms of animal existence, we are 
conscious still of the ascending series. The shell 
minutely beautifully wrought, that lies by the shore 
of the deep-sounding sea, and listens ever to its 
roar ; the insect rejoicing in the sunbeam; the thou- 
sand forms of life that flutter in the air, and creep 
the earth, and leap up in the waters, and bound in 
all the consciousness of freedom, and strength, and 
vigorous life along the mountains and over the 
plains, — these afford us a higher field of study than 
mere inanimate existence, however curious and deli- 
cate may be its organization. When from these 
we pass on to observe and study man himself, the 
lord of this entire creation, — when we make his 
nature, his physical structure, his habits, his lan- 
guages, his cities, his laws, his arts, his wonderful 
creations, the objects of our careful study, — how 
much higher have we ascended in the scale of being 
and in the sphere of our explorations. 

But when, turning from all these, we make the 
mind of man himself our study, we find ourselves 
at once in a region from which we overlook the 
whole wide field of previous investigation, and to- 
ward which all these other sciences conduct, as dif- 
ferent paths along the mountain side, starting from 
different points, and running in different directions, 
but all converging toward, and coming out at last 
upon a common terminus at the summit. That 
summit and common terminus of sciences is the 
science of mind. As the mineral, the vegetable, 
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the insect, the animal, in their varied and wonderful 
organizations, are all, and necessarily, inferior to 
man, so is the science of them, however important 
and useful, of necessity inferior to the science of 
man himself; and as the human body, wonderful in 
its structure, curious in its mechanism and its laws, 
is nevertheless inferior in dignity and worth to the 
spirit that dwells within, and is the true lord of this 
fair castle and domain, so is the science of the body, 
its mechanism, chemistry, anatomy, laws, inferior 
to the science of the mind, the divinity within. 
Many of the sciences which are justly regarded 
as among the most noble are themselves the crea: 
tions of the mind. In some sense all science may 
be so regarded. The materials furnished by nature 
are put together and framed into a science by the 
intelligent mind. In some cases, however, the very 
materials seem to be the creations of the mind,— 
instruments which it devises to aid it in its progress, 
and with which it works upon still higher creations, 
as a mighty army, in its resistless march, builds the 
roads, bridges the streams, levels the mountains, to 
make itself a way. Of this sort seems to me the 
science of number and quantity; when duly appre- 
ciated, in all its extent and range, and precision 
and power, truly one of the most remarkable pro 
ducts of human ingenuity and skill, — for such un- 
questionably it is,—a pure creation of the mind. 
Observe now this man of number and of quantity; 
how, starting with a few self-evident and simple 
truths, manufacturing out of his own brain and 
fancy such simple instruments to aid him as @ 
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point, a line, and a circle, not one of which is ever 
to be found in the actual, real world, not one of 
which has any existence save in his own imagina- 
tion, he goes on to combine and construct with 
these until he builds up a tower whose top reaches 
the skies; and from that lofty and impregnable 
tower, his castle, his fortress, which nothing can 
shake, from which nothing can drive him, this man, 
this presumptuous builder, calmly measures off the 
courses of the stars, and calls their names, and 
spans their dimensions, and weighs their bulk, and 
measures their speed, and announces their coming, 
yet afar off, and with his magic tube folows them 
in their distant flight through the wilderness of 
space. Is anything, I ask, more strange, more ad- 
mirable than this? Yes, I reply, there is one’ thing 
more wonderful even than this, and that is the mind 
that devised, constructed, and executed this science, 
and now works with it as its mighty and magic 
instrument; and he that would observe the most 
curious and wonderful thing of all, must leave the 
figures and the diagrams, the lines and the circles, 
the tubes and the tables, with which this man 
works, and study the man himself, the workman, 
So also are the creations of art beautiful, won- 
derful, as seen in the canvas which warms, and 
glows, and moves into life and passion as you gaze, 
or in the chiselled marble that with serene, calm 
feature stands and looks upon you, all motionless, 
all passionless, yet as if cognizant of your inmost 
being, — an ideal presence drawing you to itself as 
by a species of enchantment, till a mysterious 
6 
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sympathy springs up between you and it, — this 
too is wonderful,—this, andthe art that can do 
this. And yet one thing is more so,— the mind 
that can contrive and execute this work of art. 

So is it, also, with human language. ‘Take that 
grandest and most majestic of them all, the He- 
brew; take that richest and most finished of them 
all, the Greek. You have that which may well 
receive, as it well deserves, your closest study, and 
your warmest admiration. But after all, is it not 
chiefly interesting as one of the productions of the 
human mind, illustrating the laws, and developing 
the hidden structure of that mind? The richness, 
the affluence, the elegance, the exactness, the 
beauty, of what are these the qualities? Where 
did they dwell? In the Greek language, or in the 
Greek mind? Which is, of the two, the more 
wonderful and worthy of study, the statue, obelisk, 
cathedral, with its solemn aisle and overhanging 
dome, or the mind that devised and wrought out 
these things, that saw them when as yet they were 
not, saw them in all their perfectness as they were 
to be?— which of the two, the instrument, or the 
instrument-maker ?— which of the two, the Greek 
language, or the Greek mind, that called into being 
and use such an instrument of speech? And of 
which is the science most noble and most worthy 
of regard ? 

I admire the genius of a Kepler, a Copernicus, a 
Newton. I sympathize with their enthusiasm as 
they develop the laws, and study the movements, of 
the heavenly bodies. I look through the telescope, 
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not without a feeling of awe, as it seems to lift me 
up and bear me away into the infinite, and bring 
me near those stately orbs that, beyond the ken of 
human vision, dwell in the silence and unbroken 
stillness of their own eternity. But there is one 
thing which fills my whole being with yet a deeper 
awe and reverence than even those majestic orbs; 
—that is the mind, that from this its lowly dwell- 
ing on the earth, in all the weakness and the igno- 
rance of its earthly condition looking out afar into 
those clear deep spaces, can by patient observation 
discover the hidden laws, and spell out the compli- 
cated movements, of that vast and busy orrery of 
worlds. 

An importance attaches to the science of mind, 
if we consider, in the second place, its connection 
with the past, its historic associations. Many of 
the sciences, justly regarded as important, are of 
comparatively recent date. This is true indeed of 
most of the natural sciences. Geology, Physical 
Geography, Zoédlogy, Botany, Physiology, Chemis- 
try, are of no remote origin. It is scarcely half a cen- 
tury since some of them began to assume a strictly 
scientific form. Go back a few hundred years, and 
you find the stateliest and most assuming of them 
either wholly lost in uncertainty of origin, or run- 
ning out into fanciful and absurd speculations. 
Astronomy, a mathematical and not a physical 
science, may be regarded as an exception to this 
rule. Yet what was even Astronomy, before Co- 
pernicus, and the telescope, and the sixteenth, or 
even the seventeenth century? Many important 
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facts had indeed been observed and registered 
before, but the science, in anything like its present 
exactness and completeness, can scarcely go back 
to the middle ages. The science of number and 
quantity, being, as I have already said, more purely 
a creation of the mind, was of much earlier origin, 
and was already fixed in its general principles, and 
settled on a firm basis, almost at the outset of 
ancient civilization. But no inquiries were of 
earlier origin among men, than those pertaining te 
subjects purely metaphysical. Go back as far as 
you will toward the Orient, toward the first dawn 
of a rude and imperfect civilization, you still find 
men busying themselves with the great problems 
that to this day remain unsettled. The earliest specu- 
lations of the human mind, its first attempts to get 
beyond the little sphere of activity that immediately 
surrounded it, and the narrow domain of sense, 
seem to have assumed this direction. Chaldean and 
Egyptian shepherds, watching their flocks by night, 
observed the starry heavens, and recorded the 
movements of the changing constellations. But 
long ere that, had the question arisen, and been 
intently pondered by many a reflecting and observ- 
ing mind, whence came those nightly luminaries, 
and whence this fair earth, and what its origin, and 
what the soul of it, and whence and what am 
I,and my race? These questions, and such as 
these, — what are they, but the very rudiments and 
groundwork of philosophy. 

It has been said by an ingenious writer, that the 
man who first discovered that dry wood could be 
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set on fire, deserves to be regarded as the first 
philosopher. We would by no means detract from 
the merits of that truly brilliant discovery. The 
man who made it, certainly deserves a medal, and 
a monument. And yet we are by no means sure 
that the palm of original discovery does not rather 
belong to that other man, who first discovered that 
there is such a thing as wood, and that it is distinct 
and different from himself, —in other words, that 
there is matter, and also mind, each subject to its 
own proper laws and manner of being. And this 
I presume must have been a somewhat early dis- 
covery in the history of the race. 

Indeed, we can hardly imagine a state of human 
society and civilization so primitive and rude, as to 
_ lie back of all inquiry and thought as to the causes 
and philosophy of things. Far enough from the 
truth may have been those primitive hypotheses 
and speculations, wide of the mark, not unlikely, 
those primitive inquiries and laborious patient in- 
vestigations; but they were the foundations and 
first beginnings of a science that probably goes 
further back into antiquity, and has engaged the 
attention of a greater number of thoughtful, earnest 
minds since the creation of the world, than any 
other that can be named. And from the day when 
such inquiries first presented themselves to the first 
reflecting and inquiring mind, from that age to this, 
what earnest reaching forth and striving to grasp 
the true, the unknown, the infinite, to learn a little 
of the hidden causes of things, to lift up a little in 


some way the impenetrable veil that shuts down 
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about us here, and obtain a glimpse of the fair 
realms that lie beyond. 

The student of astronomy, as he watches the 
heavenly bodies, is carried back to the past, and 
filled with peculiar emotion, as he remembers that 
on these same constellations which he now beholds, 
other eyes fixed their earnest gaze, in these years 
when the earth was young; beheld them then, as 
he beholds them now, — Orion, there, and Pleiades, 
and Taurus, and the varied host; and so in like 
manner is the student of philosophy linked with 
remotest ages, and associated with the greatest and 
richest historic names and periods, when he medi- 
tates upon those themes which have tasked the 
human mind from the beginning; on which the 
mighty Stagyrite discoursed, walking to and fro, 
with his disciples; and the noble-souled Plato, and 
Plato’s great master, and the still earlier Greeks of 
the Asiatic colonies, whose works are mostly lost 
in the confusion of the ages and the wreck of time; 
but who meditated, and doubted, and believed, and 
taught, upon the very same problems which engage 
the attention of the student at the present day. 
He that would hold converse with the noblest spirits 
of the past, must frequent the paths, and explore 
the fields, which were their favorite resort. 

The importance of mental science is evident fur- 
ther, from its intimate connection with our own 
interests and personal destinies. Some sciences 
interest us as abstractions, merely speculative sys- 
tems of truth; some as realities and facts, but of 
such a nature, so remote from humanity and the 
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common wants of the race, as to make little appeal 

to the heart and soul of a man. We are interested 
’ jn mathematical truth as in a finely cut and beau- 
tiful crystal, every part finished and perfect, just as 
it existed from of old, before man was upon the 
earth, or there was any intelligence save that of the 
Creator to contemplate its beauty. What connec- 
tion have those eternal and unchangeable truths 
with man and his affairs? They would have been 
equally true had he never existed. We observe the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, but feel as we 
do so that those orbs are far beyond us, having no 
relation to us, ignorant of us, keeping their stately 
progress even as they moved ages ago, and as they 
will ages hence. What have we to do with them, 
or they with us? We watch them, as they hold 
their course through the deep firmament, as children 
standing on the shore watch the distant moving 
sail that glides silently along the horizon, — so far, 
so beautiful, so still. Even thus sail those swift 
ships of the firmament on the wide sea above us, 
and only He who built them, and who guides their 
course, knows their history. 

But when we come to the study of ourselves, the 
laws of our own intelligence and consciousness, the 
problems of our own being and destiny, our in- 
vestigations assume a practical importance and 
interest which pertain to no other departments of 
truth. It is no longer the distant star in the 
heavens, shining where God placed it ages ago; no 
longer the sail dimly visible on the far horizon,—but 
our own conscious being, that is the object of our 
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thought. The question is no longer, whence comes 
that swift ship, whither goes it, what bears it? but 
what am J, and whither going, and what freight 
bear I,— myself a swift sailing ship on this ever 
flowing sea of time? what is my destination, and 
what my history? This mysterious soul which 
animates me, and is the presiding divinity over all 
my actions, what is it, with all its faculties, — 
reason, imagination, memory, sense, — these varied 
powers and laws of my being? What is that 
wonderful change that passes over me, when, no 
longer in communion with the external world, I am 
still conscious of existence, and the busy thoughts 
are active still, — that state which men call sleep? 
And what is that still more dread and mysterious 
change that must soon pass upon me, — that which 
men call death? How is it that objects and 
events, remote in time and space, come back to the 
mind with all the freshness and reality of the pass- 
ing moment? What is that principle of my nature 
that presumes to place itself in opposition to all my 
inclinations and passions, and lifting its reproving 
finger, say to me thou shalt, and thou shalt not; and 
which, when I disobey this command, pursues my 
steps like a vindictive angel, tracks me over the 
wide world, fills my whole soul with misery, my 
whole future being with remorse? What mean I 
by that little word,— duty,— what by that little 
word, — ought, — that connects itself so often and 
so closely with my pursuits, and my happiness? 
Ought what, and why ought, and to whom ought? 
Am I free, or am I under the chain of stern inevit- 
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able fate? Are all my actions predetermined, and 
by whom; if not, then where is Deity, and that 
_superintending Providence that men say governs all 
things ; if they are, then what can Ido other than 
what is already determined, and so, being no longer 
free, how is it that I am responsible? What power 
and control have I, in a word, over these restless 
powers and passions of my own moral being ? 

These are grave questions. Who shall solve me 
these problems? Who shall tell me what I am, 
and what I am to be? Who shall read me this 
strange inexplicable riddle of human life? Whether 
it can solve them or not, these are the questions 
and the problems that mental philosophy discusses, 
and we perceive at a glance their direct and prac- 
tical bearing on the great interests and personal 
wants of man as an individual. 

The importance of a thorough acquaintance with 
mental science appears, furthermore, from its inti- 
mate connection with many of the practical pur- 
suits and sciences. It may be said to underlie 
many of the most important of these pursuits and 
professions. Even theology, the noblest and highest 
of all sciences, because conversant with the noblest 
and highest themes, while at the same time most 
practical, is itself, in a peculiar sense, based upon 
the science of mind. Our philosophy always and 
of necessity underlies our theology, and shapes in 
some measure its character, as the solid strata that 
lie unseen beneath the surface give direction, and 
figure, and altitude to the mountain range. The 
facts, the individual truths, the general data, are 
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indeed given, revealed in nature, and in the divine 
word ; — but not the system, not the science; these 


are to be constructed out of the materials given, by | 


the thinking, reflecting mind, for itself. The stars 
are in the heavens, and the flowers are in the fields, 
but it is for man to arrange and classify them, and 
not till he has done this for himself has he a science 
of astronomy, and of botany. It is precisely so 
with the science of divine truth. Now it is in part, 
at least, the office of philosophy to gather,-arrange 
and classify the great truths which God has scat- 
tered abroad in nature and in revelation. It falls 
properly within her sphere. She has, to say the 
least, a voice in the arrangement, and is entitled to 
be heard. Not to speak of the very idea which we 
form of the Divine Being, borrowed as it is, and 
must necessarily be, from our previous idea of the 
human mind, and of our own spiritual existence, — 
not to speak of the several modes of argument by 
which we seek to establish, in natural theology, the 
primary doctrine of the existence of God, — what 
questions, I may ask, go deeper into the ground- 
work of any and every theological system, than 
those pertaining to the freedom of the will, —the 
government of the affections, inclinations, and pas- 
sions of the human soul,— man’s power over him- 
self to make himself other and better than he is, 
to do what he has no disposition to do, — his 
power, in a word, to obey all the divine com- 
mands. These, however, are questions strictly and 
purely psychological. You cannot stir a step in 
the application of theology to practice, till you have 
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in some way settled these questions in your own 
mind, and that will be for the time your science 
and your philosophy. 

Nor is it theology alone, that must fall back upon 
philosophy. The physician finds when he comes 
into the practice of his profession, if he never knew 
it before, that the laws of the human mind are to 
constitute a most important part of his study and 
observation. If he desires to succeed in his profes- 
sion, he must understand the operation of the laws 
of memory, of association, of imagination; how to 
avoid and how to touch the hidden springs of 
thought and feeling; the effect on the bodily or- 
ganization of the due and of the undue exertion of 
each of the mental faculties; in fine the whole rela- 
tion of mind, and its operations, to body, and its 
functions, with the reciprocal influence of each upon 
the other. Unless he knows these things, he knows 
not often the real nature of the disease which he 
blindly undertakes to cure. Its springs and causes 
lie often back among the laws of the mind. To 
one who rightly understands the matter, a word 
fitly spoken, a suggestion, a mere tone of the 
voice, is often the most potent medicine. For 
want of this, it not unfrequently happens that the 
disease, treated according to the most approved 
rules of the profession, is scientifically cured, while 
the patient is awkwardly left to die in the process. 
It is not too much to say, that the field of inquiry 
and research now pointed out is one very imper- 
fectly understood, if it be not in part quite gener- 
ally overlooked by the medical profession. 
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I need hardly say that to the public speaker, 
whether at the bar, in the halls of legislation, in the 
pulpit, or in the public assembly of whatever kind, 
and on whatever occasion, a knowledge of the 
human mind, and an ability to make practical use 
of that knowledge, is absolutely indispensable, 
Success in oratory depends, I admit, on other 
things, not a little;— the voice, the manner, the 
theme, the occasion, the personal appearance and 
bearing of the speaker, the combination and mood 
of the audience;— but he who best understands 
the laws and movements of the human mind, — 
how to touch the feelings, how to awaken the pas- 
sions, how to excite the fears and the hopes, how 
to rouse the resentment of his hearers, — how again 
to soothe the excited feeling, how to allay prejudice, 
and call into exércise the calm reason and sober 
judgment of men, he will best be able to effect 
his purpose, by turning to his own account all the 
circumstances of the occasion, and like a skilful 
organist touching with ease, yet with precision 
and effect, what key of the many-voiced instrument 
he will. No man can do this who does not under- 
stand well the instrument on which he plays. 

Not to the theologian, the physician, the orator 
alone, is the science of mind an important auxiliary, 
if not an indispensable requisite to success. To 
the teacher it is especially of use, and that in many 
ways. 

It is of use in enlarging his sphere of thought 
and information. It is necessary for him to know 
more things than he teaches, or expects to teach. 
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No man is fit to teach spelling and arithmetic, who 
knows nothing but to spell and to cipher. He may 
not have occasion to teach Greek or Conic Sec- 
tions in the village school; but he will have a larger 
and richer mind for having learned these things, 
and will be able to teach the most common and 
simple English branches all the better in conse- 
quence. And so of mental science. He may not 
have a class in metaphysics, but if he have a clear, 
strong, well disciplined mind himself, in consequence 
of that intellectual training which such studies 
afford, he will be a better teacher of whatever he 
has occasion to teach. His advantage will appear, 
his gain and position, increase of power and skill 
will be manifest in whatever simplest thing he is 
set todo. He will teach the English alphabet»in a 
wiser and better manner for it. He may not have 
a class in Homer’s Iliad, but to read the Iliad will 
help him to explain the construction of many a 
sentence in Pope or Milton to the juveniles who 
are laboriously toiling through the darkness and 
intricacy of English Grammar. He may not have 
occasion to teach Chemistry, or Geology, or Zodlo- 
gy; but the physical sciences will replenish his 
mind with ideas, and furnish him useful illustra- 
tions with which to enliven the monotony or dul- 
ness of the class-book recitation. There is hardly 
adepartment, I suppose, of useful learning, which 
may not be of direct use to the teacher in the man- 
ner now indicated. If, as Cicero affirms, it is 
necessary for the orator to know all subjects in 


order to speak well upon one, it is at least equally 
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true of the teacher. But there is, perhaps, no one 
science that tends more directly to enlarge the 
sphere of mental activity, and at the same time to 
strengthen and develop the native power of the 
mind, than the science of the mind itself. 

But more especially will this science be of use to 
the teacher, in the knowledge which it will give 
him of the mind of his pupil, and the skill in deal- 
ing with that mind. The mind of the pupil is the 
instrument on which he is set to play, — a curious 
instrument of many and strange keys and stops, — 
and to handle it well and skilfully is no ordinary 
acquirement. What shall we think of the man 
who knows nothing whatever of the instrument, not 
one key from another, but only and simply the 
music which he is to perform ;—nothing of the 
mind which is to be instructed, but only the knowl- 
edge to be communicated to it? If the mind of the 
pupil were like an empty cask, to be filled by tun- 
nel and bucket in the quickest way, being of given 
capacity, and warranted not to leak, this method of 
operation might answer every purpose. But as it 
is, the mind being not at all the sort of thing now 
supposed, but altogether a different matter, is it not 
the very first thing in successful teaching to know 
well the nature and the laws of the mind that is to 
be taught; how to stimulate, how to encourage, 
how to restrain, how to control and direct its every 
movement and impulse. 

Do you say this is to be learned not from books, 
but from intercourse with living men? I admit it, 
in part, and only in part. The materials of the de- 
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sired knowledge are to be found everywhere in 
society, where man is found. And so the materials 
of botanical science are in the fields. But as I 
would not send a man into the fields to study 
botany, without first giving him the principles of 
the science as taught in the books, so neither would 
I send him to the streets and the markets to learn 
the nature and laws of the human mind, without 
any previous knowledge of the science as unfolded 
in the treatises of those who have devoted their 
lives to its study and elucidation. 

I have spoken thus far of mental science as use- 
ful to the teacher in quickening and enlarging his 
own mind, and giving him power over the mind of 
the pupil, rather than as a matter which he is likely 
ever to be required to teach. But I go further than 
this; I am not content with this; I urge its claims 
to a place among the actual studies of the school, — 
at least the school of higher grade. Why should 
the pupil be ignorant of what it so much concerns 
every man to know? Why should he learn every- 
thing except the one thing which, of all, it would 
seem, he ought to know, that is, himself? Shall he 
learn Geography, that he may know the country 
and the state in which he lives; Arithmetic, that he 
may cast an account correctly; Astronomy, that he 
may tell the stars; Natural Philosophy, that he may 
know the laws of the material universe; and shall 
he not know the laws and faculties of his own mind? 
Of these shall he be left in profound ignorance ? 
Is it of more use to him to know how Kamskatka 
is bounded, or what is the largest river in New 
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Zealand, than to know the nature and mutual re. 
lations of his own ‘five senses;— to know that a 
bell will not ring in an exhausted receiver, and why 
not, than to know why he forgets proper names, 
and why he remembers one thing better than 
another, or how it is that he remembers anything 
at all? 

It may be supposed by some that the study of 
the mind is too abstract and difficult a matter for 
the comprehension of the pupil at the age in which 
we find him at the common school. Doubtless 
there are many treatises on the science which he 
would not comprehend, many subjects connected 
with it which he is not sufficiently mature to 
master; but to suppose that the simple elements 
and outlines of the science are beyond his reach, is 
a great mistake. As to the names and terms em- 
ployed, they are for the most part already familiar, 
and do not for a moment compare in difficulty with 
the new and difficult words constantly in use in 
any and every physical science, as Botany, or 
Physiology, or Natural Philosophy; while as to the 
truths contained in the science, they are, to say the 
least, not less important, not less interesting to the 
learner, certainly not less simple and easy of ac 
quisition, than those of any other science. Any 
child that can be taught the complicated processes 
of multiplication and division of fractions, can be 
taught the most important truths of mental science, 
in less time, and with less trouble, both to himself 
and to the teacher. Let the teacher, in the absence 
of any suitable elementary treatise, be himself the 
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book. Let him in some moment of leisure from 
the ordinary occupations of the school-room, such 
moments as every wise teacher will take care to 
secure, and to turn to good account, gather a little 
circle of his pupils around him, and propose to 
.them, for instance, this question or problem,— how 
many really different sorts of things ean the mind 
do? Their answers at first may be vague, and 
wide of the mark, but it will not be long ere they 
assume a definite shape, and presently reach the 
conclusion, that all the possible forms of mental 
activity may be reduced to the three distinct de- 
partments, of thinking, feeling, and willing. A 
great step has been taken when even this simple 
point is reached. Let him again, at another time, 
direct their attention to the manner in which one 
thought leads to, or suggests another; how it hap- 
pens that the sight of Henry’s book, or seat, reminds 
them at once of Henry; and they will soon find out 
for themselves what are the great laws of associa- 
tion. In like manner the philosophy of memory, 
of imagination, of attention, of abstraction, and 
classification, and other faculties, may be explained. 
If by the time such an exercise has been twice or 
thrice attempted, the teacher does not find his 
pupils becoming somewhat deeply interested in 
the new science, I will consent that he drop the 
subject. 

- My limits forbid me to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. Enough to have thrown out a few sugges- 
tions. Enough, if what I have said shall awaken 


the attention of even one thoughtful, earnest mind, 
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desirous of the best attainments for itself, and the 
highest skill in the noble profession of educating 
and training other minds, and shall lead it to a 
more careful stndy of that science which may be 
said ‘to lie, in a sense, at the foundation of all 
others. 
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LECTURE IV. 





THE EDUCATION REQUIRED BY THE TIMES. 


BY THOMAS M. CLARE, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





I nave the honor to address the members of that 
profession, which, above any other vocation, must 
form the mind of the nation, and thus control its 
destiny. It is impossible to unduly magnify your 
office; every day it is becoming more and more 
important. Upon the faithfulness and ability with 
which you discharge its solemn functions, depends 
the successful issue of those great social problems 
which are committed to the American people for a 
practical solution; and if it shall be the fate of 
what have been technically called the learned pro- 
fessions to lose their relative influence in society, it 
will be because you have educated the popular 
mind up to their level; and then, of course, your 
profession takes the ascendency. 

At such a time as this, it becomes you to cherish 
a sound and wholesome enthusiasm in respect of 
that great work to which you have devoted your- 
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selves. Above most other employments, it is a 
work which needs this stimulus. In some depart- 
ments of life, men may work simply for wages, and 
still do their work well. Not so with you. -Con- 
sidering the solid amount of labor that is required 
of you, and the immense importance of your 
work,— so far as money is concerned,— you are 
more poorly paid than any class of persons in 
Christendom. If gold and silver are what you 
want, you will do far better to study French cookery 
for a month, and then practice as artists in the 
matter of bodily, rather than mental feeding. But 
it is to be presumed that you are actuated by higher 
motives. It is not easy to conceive how you can 
engage in so arduous and responsible a business as 
that which you have chosen, without a natural love 
of the profession. And this very taste is, in itself, 
of an elevated and unselfish character, — the best 
possible assurance of faithfulness and success in 
your work. 

The thought of universal education is compara, 
tively modern. Among our ancestors, it was never 
dreamed of that the stores of knowledge were in- 
tended to be thrown open to all mankind: a few of 
Heaven’s favorites might be allowed to read and 
write, and exercise their mental faculties within 
certain defined limits; while the rest of mankind 
toughened their muscles by physical labor, or re- 
laxed their weary frame in animal enjoyments. 

And there are men among us who are still 
haunted with the fear that we are carrying this 
matter of education too far, and who think. it a 
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somewhat perilous experiment to train all classes 
of men to think and investigate. There may be 
somewhat of a selfish pride connected with this 
fear. ‘Those who have a funded interest in any 
great monopoly, are generally rather shy of ambi- 
tious rivals. But the great question is, whether it 
is better for the community to have a few learned 
men to give direction to public sentiment, with a 
great substratum of brute and stolid ignorance, or 
to let in light and warmth upon that dead material, 
and thus quicken it into fruitfulness and life. 

In that favored portion of the globe where our 
lot is cast, this point has fortunately been deter- 
mined already, and is now beyond reach of re- 
consideration. And yet, we labor under a gross 
delusion if we imagine that the standard of general 
education has reached its proper elevation. The 
time will come when the quality and quantity of 
education now given to the mass of our children, 
will be looked back upon as very crude and imper- 
fect. It is supreme folly to suppose that we have 
nothing to do but just to perpetuate and keep alive 
the style of education which satisfied our fore- 
fathers. In the process of reform, we may expect 
that occasional failures will be made: as a man, in 
perfecting a machine, will fall into many errors, 
and be obliged from time to time to cast aside por- 
tions of his machinery as useless and unserviceable. 
But this fact should not discourage us; we learn 
wisdom by our blunders. 

At the basis of all progress in our system of com- 
mon-school education, there must lie a more general 
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interest on the part of our citizens in this subject, 
and a more profound conviction of its intimate 
relation to the whole welfare of the country; an 
interest and a conviction that shall be practically 
manifested by pecuniary appropriations far more 
liberal than have heretofore been made. It will be 
impossible long to retain the talent and intelligence 
which are needed to elevate our schools to their 
proper condition, at the rate of compensation which 
is now paid to teachers ; and the very highest order 
of ability ought to be found among the educators 
of the nation. It should be made for the interest 
of men carefully to train themselves for this special 
vocation, with the direct view of making it the 
business of their lives. 

If appropriations which are made to public edu- 
eation were increased four-fold, it would be in the 
end a positive saving to the community. I will 
take two villages, with the same amount of popula- 
tion and similar resources of wealth. In the one 
we find a substantial and tasteful edifice, with trees 
shading its ornamented porch, attractive to the eye 
and suggestive of pleasant associations; made com- 
fortable and cheerful within; furnished with the 
needed apparatus to illustrate and enliven study; 
and all under the direction of an intelligent, well- 
educated teacher, who is so liberally paid that he 
can afford to become permanent, and identify him- 
self with the interests of the community in which 
he discharges his important functions. In the other 
village there stands an unpainted, dreary, rickety 
old structure, placed where it is hottest in summer, 
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and coldest in winter; the interior as repulsive as a 
jail-cell; the wails begrimed with the smoke and 
smut of many generations; the ridged floor undulat- 
ing as you walk over it, and the narrow benches 
requiring a constant effort for the children to retain 
their seats; the school-books such as have been 
handed down from a former day, with the inky im- 
print on the covers, and the uncouth pictures on the 
leaf testifying to the children of their fathers’ skill 
and indolence; and the whole concern presided 
over by a rotation of teachers, kept on starvation 
wages, the lowest bidder being considered the best 
instructor. 

Now look at these two villages after the lapse of 
a few generations, and see how much poorer the 
former has become through its liberal expenditure 
in education; and how much has been gained by 
the parsimony of the latter. Intelligence and 
virtue have filled the one with wealth and comfort; 
ignorance and vice have reduced the other to pov- 
erty and wretchedness. 

In a republic like ours, every dollar judiciously 
expended upon education is a dollar saved. Far in 
advance of most countries as we are, as it respects 
this great subject, we are still stammering through 
our alphabet. More especially in our smaller 
towns, and in our rural districts, the progress we 
are making in general education is very slow, — in 
some regions almost imperceptible; and I know of 
no way in which the people at large can be aroused 
to a proper sense of their duty to the rising genera- 
tion, and the obligation which they are under to 
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provide for their children a style of education in 
advance of their own, unless it be by the patient 
efforts of teachers themselves. Let them thorough- 
ly understand just what is needed; let them feel in 
their hearts the tremendous interests that are at 
stake ; let them become fired with sacred enthusi- 
asm, and they may enkindle light in regions which 
are now sitting in darkness. It is hard work to be 
called upon to teach not only the children, but the 
fathers; to go round from house to house, and 
break up the crust of prejudice; and oppose the 
suggestions of avarice, and listen patiently to the 
croakings of stupid ignorance; and lead the father 
to provide for his child a benefit, the value of which 
he himself is incompetent to appreciate. If this be 
too much to ask of them, they can at least endeavor 
to elevate the standard of education with such 
material as they find provided for them, trusting to 
the impression which may be thus produced upon 
the community as the means of liberalizing their 
opinions and exciting their interest. The child 
himself may become the instrument of leading his 
father on to higher views of the value of knowledge. 
He may carry home from the school-room an en- 
lightening and invigorating influence which will 
break the dull torpor of the domestic circle, and 
awaken there a spirit of inquiry which shall gradu- 
ally react upon the school-room itself, and lead to 
more ample provision for its necessities. 

But it is time for me to speak of that which I 
intended to make the chief topic of remark this 
evening; I wish now to direct your attention to a 
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few particulars, in respect of which it is important 
that we should seek to improve upon the past. 

I. And, first, we must learn to appreciate, more 
and more distinctly, the physical conditions of a 
sound education. It is to be considered that, in 
dealing with the child, we have to do with a mate- 
rial organism, and it is of prime importance that 
the machine should be in good working order. 
There is no subject, at all commensurate in im- 
portance, which has been so much neglected, in the 
training of the young, as physiology. Among 
what are called “ good people,” the subject itself is 
regarded with a degree of aversion, as savoring of 
materialism, and as irreligious in its tendency: its 
principles are not altogether consistent with the 
doctrine, that if the heart can be set right, the brain 
may be left to itself, and that, upon the whole, a 
diseased body is rather conducive to spiritual 
health. It is the same sort of blind prejudice that 
originally resisted the introduction of lightning-rods, 
and the insurance of property, and vaccination, and 
efforts for the cure of insanity, as an unwarrantable 
interference with the dispensations of Providence. 
But let any person recall the experiences of his own 
childhood and youth, and say, whether, if he had 
been trained upon sound physiological principles, 
he would not have been intellectually and morally 
advanced far beyond his present point of culture. 
Are not the indolence, the inertia, the want of 
mental concentration, laxity of memory, restiveness 
under discipline, weariness of study, as well as 


numberless moral evils, traceable to physical causes, 
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which are, to some extent, capable of remedy? 
Why is it that, sometimes in a single hour, that 
task is easily and cheerfully accomplished, over 
which the child had before been hopelessly groan- 
ing for a whole day? Why is it that the school- 
room, at certain periods, seems to be pervaded with 
the malaria of inattention and disorder, — every 
eye roving listlessly, mouths yawning, legs and 
arms moving convulsively, the teacher himself 
catching the infection, and beginning to feel his 
vocation the most dreary and hopeless and un- 
thankful of all mortal avocations, and longing for 
the hour to come when he may dismiss the school, 
and breathe the free air again? It is precisely the 
same reason which makes the polar bear droop in a 
hot, stifled menagerie. The difficulty is atmos- 
pheric ; and that instinctive desire of the teacher for 
freedom, ought to suggest the remedy. 

Within the last thirty years there has been great 
improvement in the outward arrangements of edu- 
cation, in the construction of school-houses, in their 
furniture and fixtures, in warming and ventilation; 
there is also more of variety in the exercises of the 
school, and, I believe, some abbreviation in the time 
devoted to study. Remembering the sad experi- 
ences of the school-room thirty years ago, I am 
satisfied of the need of such improvement. Let us 
revive some of those early reminiscences. 

It is a winter morning, and the thermometer 
stands somewhere in the neighborhood of zero. 
Clambering toilfully through the drifted snow, with 
aching feet, and tingling face,—for those were 
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days when overshoes and fur-caps for boys were 
unknown, — we arrive at the school-room some- 
what before the hour, in order to be certain to be 
punctual; and there, in the little entry, some ten 
feet square, crowded together like bees, we wait 
the advent of “the Master ;” for it is not thought 
safe to give us the range of the school-room in his 
absence. As the clock strikes nine, he arrives, and 
we enter. Half an hour before, the boy, whose 
turn is to make the fire, has crowded the six-plate 
stove, which stands in the centre, with a plethoric 
quantity of unseasoned wood, which in some re- 
mote corner is beginning slowly to ignite, and the 
smoke is oozing from the crevices, mocking the 
senses with the smell of fire, that has thus far 
affected the atmosphere in no other way. In 
process of time, however, we begin to see the red 
spot on the iron, which betokens approaching 
relief, the smoke somehow becomes gradually 
absorbed, and distant objects are visible again. 
The grateful moment at length comes, when we 
are allowed in squads to thaw ourselves by 
drawing around the iron altar, and extract the 
frost from our slates, which were very often strati- 
fied by the operation. Having in a few moments 
become as red as lobsters by close proximity to the 
red-hot stove, we are sent back to our seats to com- 
mence in earnest the labors of the day.. There is 
something truly grateful in the warm slate, which 
before this was so cold that the moist hand clave 
to its icy surface, and with joyous hearts we address 
ourselves to solve the arithmetical mysteries of 
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Daboll. But as the morning wears away, and the 
thermometer has mounted from freezing to summer 
heat, or would have done so if there had been such 
an instrument in the room, and we have continued 
hour by hour to breathe over the same atmosphere, 
until all its vitality is gone, a strange lassitude 
comes over us, and the sums, which we began so 
vigorously, somehow will not come out right, and 
the mind wanders off, from calculating the profits 
of a cargo of molasses, to dreaming, in a sort of 
waking vision, how pleasant it would be to have 
our school-days over, and to go to sea, and travel 
in strange countries, and visit Bagdad, which we 
imagine must be, to this day, a great centre of 
commerce; and while we are in all the glow of 
oriental splendor, and shaking hands with Muftis, 
and hearing the tinkling of camels’ bells, and listen- 
ing to the Muezzin’s call, the vision is suddenly 
broken by another call to “come up and recite.” 
It is like being awaked out of a sweet sleep, and 
told to get up and be hanged. The fact is, we 
were, to use a modern phrase, psychologized by the 
narcotic influence of a deoxygenized atmosphere, 
and were no more competent to study or to recite, 
than we would be to solve a logical problem under 
the effects of chloroform. The ten-minutes’ recess, 
in the middle of the forenoon, was indeed a bless- 
ing, or would have been, if there had been any 
suitable place for winter recreation; but, as we 
should be frozen out of doors, and there was no 
great inducement to remain in the unventilated 
school-room, the only resource was the cellar, 
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which, with all its cobwebs, and chips, and dust, 
and gloom, was better than nothing. In the after- 
noon, except that the studies might be a little 
lighter, and relieved by a few declamations from 
that storehouse of eloquence, the Columbian Ora- 
tor, the atmospheric difficulties made the case still 
worse. It is true that we escaped the primary 
freezing process, unless by accident the fire went 
out, when the frost-king resumed his sway almost 
instantly. What painful efforts have we made, 
under such circumstances, to grapple with our les- 
son, and find some crevice for it in our mind! And 
how the letters on the page would seem to swim, 
and one sentence run into another, and the defini- 
tions in the grammar look like a jargon of words, — 
which indeed they sometimes were,—and then 
how pleasant we thought it would be to go to 
church on Sunday, and hear the minister preach a 
sermon, with some of his most startling words put 
into it, from the text, “ Much study is a weariness 
to the flesh!” 

In the summer season the case was not much 
better, for then we had our eight or nine hours in 
school, instead of six, besides the hard lesson to be 
learned between schools. This, too, was the time 
when wé were to be crammed for the annual fall 
examination, a process conducted very much upon 
the same principle that cattle are fattened for the 
market: the object being, not to make them ser- 
viceable for future labor, but to look well at the 
sale. 


Now I believe, that if, instead of forcing the 
8* 
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child to spend so many long hours in the school- 
room, at a season of the year when nature calls us 
to be out of doors, listening to her music and study- 
ing her beauties, he were told that, on the condition 
that he will complete his allotted tasks in half the 
time, he may then go forth into the green woods, 
or wherever else his feelings lead him, those tasks 
would be more thoroughly mastered, and his whole 
physical and. mental being left in a better and 
healthier condition. 

There are other particulars bearing upon this por- 
tion of my subject, of which I should be glad to 
speak, but there are so many topics, which I desire 
to notice, that I must be content with merely 
throwing out a hint or two upon each as [ pass, 
leaving it with you to complete the outline. 

II. The second point of which I would speak, is 
the importance of carefully distinguishing and re- 
cognizing the peculiarities of individual tempera 
ment, in our modes of education. In large schools, 
where it is necessary that there should be great 
method, and a uniform routine of discipline and 
study, there is considerable difficulty in the practical 
application of this principle. In seeking to deal 
out equal justice to all, there may be injustice done 
to some. ‘There is, among the pupils, every variety 
of capacity and of susceptibility, and yet one law 
must govern the whole. But the blow that is 
needed to bring out the faintest sound from one in- 
strument, would shatter another, of a more delicate 
texture, in pieces. If, however, the teacher have in 
himself a true sense of the sacredness of childhood, 
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he will instinctively conform his treatment to the 
idiosyncracy of his pupil. He will be careful not 
to handle with roughness the frail vessel, which one 
rude touch may shiver. There is an agony, some- 
times endured by the child endowed with a refined 
susceptibility, which deserves our profoundest pity, 
under a discipline that his rougher companion 
would only laugh at. 

I do not mean that the teacher’s discriminating 
attention should be expended only upon such as 
are likely best to reward his efforts: so far from 
this, special pains ought to be taken with those 
who need it most, whether it be because of the re- 
finement or the defects of their natural organization. 
I can recall more than one of the companions of 
my boyhood who, by judicious and discriminative 
treatment, might have been trained to become 
useful members of society; but, inasmuch as they 
were conspicuous for certain repulsive and dis- 
agreeable traits of character, joined with a kind of 
dogged dulness, they seemed from the very first to be 
given over as predestined fools and hopeless repro- 
bates. Now let a child once understand that this 
is his accredited reputation, and he is very certain 
to make it good; only take it for granted in your 
dealings with such a boy, or with almost any other 
sort of boy, that you expect him to lie, that you 
would be surprised to hear him tell the truth, and 
he will soon learn to lie fast enough. Meet him 
uniformly with a frown of displeasure, and he will 
meet you with the scowl of hatred; show him that 
you have no faith in his sincerity, and he will lose 
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all faith in you. How many an honest though 
feeble effort to reform has been effectually checked 
for want of a’word of kind encouragement! There 
is some chord in every child’s heart which can be 
made to vibrate under the touch of sympathy. If 
we will only be at the pains to find out where that 
chord lies, we may be able to draw from it a soft 
note which shall gradually overpower the harsh dis- 
cords of the soul, and bring the whole nature into 
harmony. ‘To save a soul from death, and society 
from the blight of a corrupt example, is certainly 
worth a vigorous effort. 

One of the most important lessons for a teacher 
of youth to learn, is to make due allowance for 
natural infelicities of temperament and a defective 
organization. It should be remembered that no being 
is responsible for his nature, and that it requires a 
far greater struggle for some to do right than it 
does for others. It is hard for a child to be given 
over to neglect and contempt because he was so 
unfortunate as to come into the world with a mis- 
shapen organization. He certainly could not help 
it, and therefore he would seem to be rather an 
object of pity than of censure. It is, to be sure, 
not so agreeable to expend our labor upon a gnarled 
and knotted block, which it seems almost impossi- 
ble ever to shape into decent symmetry, as it is to 
carve the soft and smooth-grained wood into forms 
of grace and beauty; but then, let it be remembered 
that the toughest timber is, for certain purposes, the 
most valuable, if it can be only hewed into shape. 
The sturdiest men are often such as have become so 
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by vigorous resistance of evil tendencies; they have 
been made strong through bloody battles with the 
demon within them. 

I think that, in dealing with children, we should 
assume that every human being is good for some- 
thing, and is reclaimable, however bad the material 
may appear to be, if he is only taken in hand early 
enough. When we see what has been done for the 
intellectual elevation of idiots ; how, by patient and 
philosophical culture, the minutest gérm of thought 
has been so developed, that the child who would 
once have been considered as beneath the com- 
panionship of .a respectable dog, becomes actually 
useful to society, we ought not to despair of refor- 
mation in the case of the most depraved. If the 
same sound philosophy were brought to bear upon 
the moral culture of the race, the results would be 
not less astonishing and cheering. 

“III. Passing now to the more direct consideration 
of education, as a process of intellectual discipline, I 
would remark, in general, that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to reconcile a becoming reverence for the usages 
and opinions of the past with the strong conviction 
that a positive and radical improvement is needed 
in our modes of teaching. 

Certain great questions here suggest themselves, 
(which I suppose it to be one design of your Con- 
ventions to consider,) which demand the most 
serious and thoughtful discussion., The narrow 
limits to which I am confined will allow me simply 
to allude to some of these topics, with the addition 
of a few general observations. : 
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1. And first, is it desirable, as far as it can be 
done, to render all branches of study attractive; to 
carpet the pathway of knowledge with flowers, and 
make the landscape fair and beautiful? Is it well 
that our text-books should be enlivened with pleas- 
ing illustrations, with pictures, diagrams, and anec- 
dotes, to attract the eye, and aid the memory, and 
enkindle the imagination? Or, does the proper 
discipline of the child require that he should be led 
along a dry and dusty road, and be forced to clam- 
ber over ragged rocks, and painfully climb to the 
heights of knowledge ? 

On the one hand, it may be said that inasmuch 
as it is the great object of education to discipline 
the mind and strengthen the intellectual faculties, 
and inasmuch as this can be done only by lasking 
the powers and toughening them by stern exercise, 
any thing which tends to lighten the toil is just so 
much lost : it relaxes the muscles instead of harden- 
ing them. Work and play are essentially distinct, 
and should be kept separate. 

There is much truth in this; but, if the devices 
adopted to relieve the tedium of study are such as 
excite the mind to spontaneous and, real activity, 
instead of providing something else as a substitute 
for labor; if the benefit of mental exercise may be 
had without the pain; and if the study which in- 
terests the child, and which he pursues with a relish, 
is that which does him the most good, disciplines 
him most thoroughly, and fixes itself more perma- 
nently in his memory,—I see no reason why he 
should not endeavor to make every department of 
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education as attractive as its nature will admit. I 
have no idea that it is desirable or possible to con- 
vert all study into an amusement; but it is well that 
every subject should be rendered intelligible to the 
pupil; that the definitions which he is called to 
learn should be given in language which conveys 
some meaning to his mind, instead of making the 
obscure still darker than before; that the modes of 
thought which are peculiar to childhood should be 
regarded in the presentation of principles and truths, 
and the imagination, which is the faculty that is 
first developed, should be used in every possible 
way to stimulate the memory and give life and 
reality to the abstract. Now I would ask, whether 
the rules in our old-fashioned arithmetics and gram- 
mars were generally so expressed that, without other 
help, the child could attain an intelligible idea of 
the process or the thing they were intended to illus- 
trate? Take one of the simplest, — the definition 
of a verb, as “a word signifying to be, to do, or to 
suffer,” — what idea did that convey to our minds, 
except that vague thought of suffering as somehow 
pertaining to a process which we would have been 
glad to “ decline ” in some other than the grammat- 
ical way? Who of us ever worked out our sums 
upon the basis of the terms given in the rule? 
Until within a few years, the philosophy of arith- 
metic was a thing unknown in schools; we used to 
commit the rule to memory, and then work out the 
examples mechanically upon the basis of the for- 
mula which followed it; the principle involved, if 
we detected it at all, was an inference drawn by 
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our own minds from the examples, and not from 
the rules. It is, indeed, sometimes necessary to 
charge the memory with ‘words, which, for a time, 
must remain unintelligiblé; but sentences which 
carry a meaning with them, are so much more 
easily retained, and act upon the mind with so 
much more of vigor, that it is desirable, whenever 
it can be done, to brush away the fog and lead the 
child along the road of knowledge in clear day- 
light. 

2. And this suggests another important considera- 
tion. Have we not given, in our former modes of 
education, undue prominence to the cultivation of 
an arbitrary memory? By this I mean the ability 
to repeat a string of names, or dates, or words, 
which are to be recalled by no law of natural asso- 
ciation, but simply because they have been, one by 
one, indented into the mind by interminable repeti- 
tion. It would be a very useless accomplishment 
to be able to recite the names of all the kings and 
queens of England, with no other knowledge of 
English history ; but if these names are so linked to 
the events of their respective periods, that they are 
naturally recalled by any allusion to those events, 
it is then an acquisition not likely to be lost, and of 
real service. Nearly all the verbal knowledge that 
we acquire at school is soon forgotten, unless it be 
attached in a natural way to some general outline 
or system of truth which we carry over with us 
into actual life, and there find to be of real profit. 
The time was, for instance, when we could re- 
peat like a green parrot, our young heart swelling 
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with the grandeur of the achievement, the name 
of every town in every county of our native State; 
but, it not being our business to collect the 
returns of votes from the interior, or to take the 
State census, or to cali the roll in the legislature, 
the acquisition has proved to be of no special use, 
and so the mind quickly clears itself of the lum- 
ber. 

Geography, or any other study taught in this 
artificial way, is very soon forgotten, and it disci- 
plines but one faculty while we are learning it; 
but let the name be associated with a thought or a 
fact, and it daguerreotypes itself upon the mind. 
Any child can tell you the name of the island 
where Napoleon died, or of the regions where 
oranges grow; but the names of places that have 
no history, and which produce nothing that chil- 
dren are fond of, soon fade from the memory. 

And may it not be, that the faculty of memory 
is most effectually cultivated when it is not made 
the prominent and direct object of education? We 
remember best that which interests us most, be- 
cause we give it our closest attention; whatever 
study, then, is made attractive to the child, he will 
remember without a conscious effort. 

3. Another general observation here suggests it- 
self. Our popular education needs to be made 
more practical, by which I mean that the pupils 
should be more generally taught how the knowl- 
edge which they acquire at school is to be used in 
after life. Many children have the impression that 


education pertains exclusively to early life and the 
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school-room ; that when the hour of their emanci- 
pation from this thraldom comes, that is the end of 
the whole matter,—dictionaries, and grammars, 
and geographies may then be given to the flames. 
There is a current phrase which tells the whole 
stovy: we often hear of youth who have received a 
« pnished education.” 

Now it would aid very much in giving the child 
an idea of the real and permanent value of what 
he learns, if, all along the course of study, he were 
shown its actual bearing upon the emergencies of 
his future life, and thus made to feel that, at school, 
he is only laying the foundation of a superstructure 
to be erected hereafter. Show him that, whatever 
vocation he may follow, every branch of study 
which he pursues at school will be to him of some 
practical service. “ What is the use of this hard 
study?” the boy often murmurs wofully to himself, 
as, with squared elbows and drooping eyelid, he 
bends listlessly over his task, and wonders at the 
cruelty of the man who wrote the awful book which 
he is doomed to study. You may tell him that 
he ought.to love learning for its own sake, that 
it is his duty to study, whether he can see the use 
of it or not, and that, finally, if he does not study, 
he shall be flogged. This last argument he can 
appreciate, and to save his shoulders he is willing 
to task his brain; but the effort is not as whole- 
some as it might be if he were stimulated to labor 
by some nobler consideration. 

4. In the next place, I would remark, that there 
is amang us a too general want of thoroughness 
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in teaching the rudiments of knowledge, the pri- 
mary principles of science. There is a national 
tendency to get on, or as it is popularly termed, 
“to go ahead,” which infects our schools as well as 
everything else, very much to the detriment of all 
solid acquisition. Children will talk to you of 
oxides, and latent forces, and synecdoches, and the 
Gallic war, and Anglo-Saxon idiosyncrasies, and 
geological stratifications, and Hindoo cosmogonies, 
till your head aches, when they would spell char- 
acter with a k, and locate the Black Sea in Japan. 

Now if the pupil really desires to learn, I can 
conceive of nothing more dispiriting than for him 
to find himself hopelessly trying to grapple with 
the advanced principles of a science, the rudiments 
of which he has never mastered. I think that some 
of us can here speak out of a bitter experience. I 
well remember those dismal hours, when, thirteen 
summers of life hardly completed, the brain reeled 
over fifty lines of Homer, allotted as the daily 
task, while the grammar of the language was itself 
almost a sealed book. I remember how every 
Greek idiom would prove a quicksand on which 
the blindly-guided bark of the mind would founder, 
and every irregular verb a snag on which it would 
be impaled. Occasionally there would be emitted 
from the page a faint phosphorescent light to steer 
by, and some dim notion of the author’s meaning 
would find its smoky way into the crevices of the 
intellect; but the Trojan campaign was to us a 
myth indeed. 

But never shall we forget the cloudy season of 
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dismay when, in our college days, we were closeted 
in the professor’s chamber, and put to the work of 
“calculating an eclipse,” while we were still in 
doleful .ignorance of almost every mathematical 
principle which the process involved. The eclipse 
was permanent, so far as any help of ours was 
concerned. 

Now these afflictions it will do to smile at after 
they are over, and we are not ashamed to be can- 
did; but, at the time, they are real enough. And 
it is not only the temporary misery which is thus 
occasioned that we have to deplore, but the perma- 
nent mischief that is done to the mind. It is, to 
some extent, irreparable. It interferes with the 
early and healthy discipline of the intellect, and 
the injury which is thus wrought can never be fully 
remedied. The technical knowledge which we fail 
to acquire in our school-days we may afterwards 
make up; but the loss of sound mental training 
and strict discipline cannot be afterwards supplied. 
There is an injury done to the very texture of the 
mind,— it becomes inelastic, flaccid, inert. It al- 
ways requires an effort to get it into working order, 
and then it works spasmodically, fitfully, like an 
engine whose valves are out of joint. I think that 
we have here come upon the greatest defect in 
American education. It is a radical evil; it goes 
right down to the foundation. See to it that the 
children committed to your care understand the 
road over which they profess to have travelled, 


before you allow them to take another forward 
step. 
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So far as positive knowledge is concerned, all that 
can be done at school is simply to put the child 
upon the right track, so that he may perceive the 
general direction in which he shall afterwards pur- 
sue his inquiries. It does not so much matter how 
far he goes while at school, as how he goes; for if 
he wanders out of the true path at the beginning, 
it will be hard for him to find the road again. 

5. Closely connected with what has just been 
said is the next suggestion that we would offer, 
and that relates to the importance of training the 
children in our schools to habits of real, discrimi- 
native thought. 

The children of the present generation are coming 
into the arena of life at a period when this habit 
will be indispensable, in order to their taking their 
proper part in the great movements of the times, 
and also in order to their own personal safety. The 
next fifty years will probably be as eventful in the 
domain of sentiment and opinion, as the last half 
century has been in the region of practical science. 
A mere mechanical training, a perfunctory educa- 
tion in words and dogmas, will not meet the ne- 
cessities of the approaching future. The time is 
hastening when men at large will think ; and when- 
ever they think at all, they will, as the phrase has 
it, think for themselves. This being the case, it is 
evident that all our ancient, accredited opinions 
must be submitted to a new and a severe ordeal; 
and men will then be needed, so trained from 
childhood that they can stand firm in the storm 


and hold the helm. It is of tremendous moment, 
g* 
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that here in New England, more than anywhere 
else on the face of the globe, we should educate 
the coming generation in such a way that they 
may be able calmly and candidly to balance the 
tendencies of thought and action; to weigh the 
laws of evidence; to analyze and separate the evil 
from the good; to see what is worth retaining in 
the past, and what must be given up in order to 
retain the good; to hit the golden mean between 
sound conservatism and inevitable progress, and 
thus to steer the State and the Church over the 
most perilous sea which either has ever yet trav- 
ersed. All the conditions of a sound education 
that I have mentioned, have a direct bearing upon 
this result. 

To meet the emergencies of the future, we shall 
need a strong-bodied race, with brains of a firm 
texture, with well-braced nerves, with tight-corded 
muscles, men that can give and take a blow with- 
out staggering; therefore it is that we would insist 
so much upon the judicious physical training of 
our children. 

We want to develop the peculiar powers of every 
individual, that society may have the benefit of .his 
services in the department for which nature has 
fitted him; therefore we advise teachers to study 
and to recognize, in the education of the young, 
the peculiarities of their individual temperament, — 
always remembering that every human being may 
be made good for something. 

And then we want to cultivate robust minds, 
symmetrical, well-poised, free from all morbid, ex- 
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cessive, and one-sided protuberances, capable of 
strong, self-moved, and independent action ; com- 
petent to stand alone and defy the world, if God 
and the right demand it, and yet so docile that a 
little child may lead them, if he only hold them by 
the bands of truth. 

In the great contest which the world is nearing, 
it is mind which will be in demand; it is the power 
that comes from within which is to rule the nations, 
and this power it is your business to cultivate. I 
do not mean, exclusively or primarily, « political 
power, as destined to control the world; just in 
proportion as the world advances this becomes one 
of the subordinate powers, — it is fast becoming 
so among us; but it is the influence of general 
thought, developed in the operations of trade, in 
the inventions of the workshop, in labor-saving con- 
trivances, in scientific agriculture, and in all the 
myriad processes which form the staple of ordinary 
life, — it is this which is shaping our national des- 
tiny. And this is a power which starts from the 
school-room, and keeps exact pace with the progress 
of general education. 

Our Puritan ancestors established the system of 
common schools, as the statute tells us, in order 
that they might foil the devices of that old deceiver 
Satan, whose art it is to keep the world in igno- 
rance. It was a happy thought, and Satan must 
have quaked to the centre, on the day when that 
bill passed to the third reading. For, I take it, 
there is little danger, here in New England, that 
our popular education will ever become of that sort 
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which only increases the power of evil. I do not 
myself believe that mere secular knowledge has 
‘any natural tendency to deprave the public mind, ° 
I believe that the more the world knows, the safer 
it is: I do not believe that man can know too much 
of anything, unless indeed he learn it through some 
sinful experience: I do not believe there is any 
forbidden ground which the human mind may not 
lawfully and beneficially explore: I believe that 
the more thorough, comprehensive, analytical, and 
scientifie the grasp which we can take of any sub- 
ject, the better; and yet I know that an education 
which is only secular and scientific, is most lament- 
ably defective. There are parts of man, besides 
his mental faculties, which need a firm and vigor- 
ous culture; there are responsibilities, attaching 
themselves to man, which draw upon other re- 
sources in his nature; and there is an immortality 
before him, for which the whole of mortal life is 
only a school of preparation. 

It is not your special business to teach religious 
truth, and your position forbids you to meddle with 
the dogmas which divide the Christian world: I, 
for one, am not sorry that it does; but it does come 
within your province to infuse into all your teach- 
ings those wholesome, elevating, Christ-like influ- 
ences, which are the very essence of our holy 
religion. What these are, and how they are to be 
applied, we all practically agree, as soon as we get 
earnestly to work, however we may diverge in our 
theories. If it is in your heart to do your pupils 
good, as moral as well as intellectual beings, you 
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will find some way to do it. Every child will feel, 
at least, the reflex influence of your own elevated 
character. And you will, insensibly, make all 
knowledge fragrant of divinity. You will create 
around you a sphere of holiness, within which your 
children will be attracted. It is the moral atmos- 
phere which a. child breathes that mainly affects 
the healthiness of his soul. It is what he sees and 
feels, rather than what he hears, which impresses 
him. It is not the old precept, but the living mag- 
netism of sympathy which makes the chords of his 
soul vibrate. 

And what a thought it is, that the notes you are 
the first to draw forth from these young hearts, are 
destined to sound on, ages after you are dead, join- 
ing their melody or their discords with the solemn 


music of eternity! 





DISCUSSION. 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN AN AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION. 


BY J. L. LINCOLN, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In performing the service assigned me in the 
present discussion, I have no intention or wish to 
claim for classical studies any position in education 
exclusive of science, or antagonistic or unfriendly 
to any of its numerous branches. I ask for the 
ancient classics nothing but their just deserts; only 
that place in good learning and liberal education, 
to which they are entitled by their intrinsic value, 
and their disciplinary and refining influence. If 
any of us were to put forth in behalf of these noble 
studies any ill-bred claims, we should only do 
wrong to those masters of ancient learning, whose 
merits, as the teachers of the world, we would en- 
deavor to-day to recall once more, for the thousandth 
time in the history of education, to grateful remem- 
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brance and recognition. They all taught in spirit 
what one of their numbers taught in word, — the 
great Roman orator and scholar, in a speech that 
forms an imperishable monument both of his elo- 
quence and scholarship, — that “all the arts which 
belong to a liberal education have a common bond 
of union, and are held together by a kind of famil 
relationship.” This I hold to be the classical doc- 
trine in education ; and it is broad, liberal, catholic. 
And it seems eminently worthy the consideration of 
a company of American teachers and scholars ; for 
it comes down to us from the greatest republic, and 
the most intensely practical people of antiquity, 
from the lips and the life-long example of a man, 
who, living among:such a people, united in himself 
the richest culture with the most various useful 
activity, and who seized with avidity an occasion 
offered him in his crowded professional and public 
life, to pronounce in the Roman forum and before 
a Roman court an enthusiastic eulogy upon those 
liberal studies, which had formed his eloquent 
tongue, and had yielded him the means both of the 
severest discipline and of the most delightful relax- 
ation. In the spirit, then, of this doctrine, emanating 
from such a source, I proceed, without further intro- 
duction, to the discussion of the subject before us. 
This subject is “ The Relative Importance of An- 
cient Classical and Scientific Studies, in an Ameri- 
can System of Education.” From the experience 
of past ages, I may draw, in favor of classical 
studies, a brief preliminary consideration. From 
the period of the revival of letters to the present 
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time, these studies have, in all civilized nations of 
the world, formed an essential and prominent part 
in every system of education. In Italy, the land 
first in modern times to revive, as she had been the 
last, in ancient, to lose, the glories of letters and art, 
—in France, England, and Germany, which have 
always maintained distinction, and in turn have 
held supremacy in classical learning and scholar. 
ship, the generations that, for centuries, have in 
succession gone forth to discharge the offices of 
life, have derived a large part of their best training 
and culture from the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. Under every form of government, every 
type and phase of civilization, the Greek and 
Roman classics have been tried in education, and 
never found wanting ; rearing up alike the states- 
men, jurists, and advocates, who have adorned the 
annals of the practical people of England, and the 
scholars, philosophers, and learned men, who have 
in our time invested the German race and name 
with such a peculiar intellectual fame. Nor is it 
only by use that these studies have been tried, they 
have been repeatedly subjected to the severest tests 
of calmest examination, and most violent contro- 
versy ; but every new discussion has only re-assured 
the world of their merits; every fresh contest has 
strengthened their hold upon public estimation. It 
is curious to observe how they have maintained 
their ground against assaults from all quarters ; not 
only from reformers in education, but from zealots 
in morals, and radicals in letters; they have borne 
unharmed alike the well-aimed strokes of practised 
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logic and acute criticism, and the awkward blows 
of malignant dulness; and what storms of ridicule 
have they not withstood, from the sneering threats 
of contempt bred by anything but familiarity, to 
the shafts of a wit, nurtured and polished, even in 
Attic schools. 

I need not dwell upon the like testimony 
to the value of classical studies, derived from 
their history in this country. It is enough to 
observe, that they have from the earliest times 
entered largely into all our higher education; and 
though their importance has been often discussed 
as an open question, it has been uniformly treated 
and acted upon asa settled fact. Illustrations of 
this remark might be copiously drawn from the 
Annals of this Institute; how often by criticism, 
vindication, and especially by comparison with 
other valuable studies, have they been drawn forth 
to new and thorough discussion, and finally re- 
installed in their ancient seats of honor. This very 
eursory sketch of the history of classical studies I 
have wished to make only a preliminary considera- 
tion for their value ; and yet it is an important one, 
which I think no wise man will lightly treat. I 
shall not stop to consider the sophistical reply which 
is sometimes made to this view, — that the classics 
ought to rest not upon authority, but upon their 
own merits, As though they had ever rested on 
anything else but their own merits! As though the 
authority of the wisdom and learning of ages of 
the most polished nations of the earth were not 


the clearest and surest exponent and witness of 
10 
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the intrinsic merits of the ancient classics; ag 
though indeed, anything resting upon mere pre. 
scription, and not upon truth, would not long 
ago have shared the common faith of all “idols 
of the mind.” We are to-day to consider the im- 
portance of the classics, in comparison, not with 
their old and honored rival, the mathematics, but 
with a more recent and less honored competitor, — 
scientific studies. Doubtless the most striking phe- 
nomenon of our times and country is the prodigious 
growth and expansion of mechanical and physical 
science, and especially its manifold applications to 
the useful arts, for the supply of human wants, and 
the promotion of human comfort and convenience, 
Such have been the discoveries and inventions of 
science, so numerous and amazing in value and 
extent its services in every department of life, that 
we are ready to go all lengths in our faith in its 
possible achievements for human good. These ser- 
vices are present to our senses, everywhere and at 
all times ; within doors, in the means of light and 
heat, and all the thousand details of domestic 
economy, and abroad, in all those forms of convey- 
ance and communication, which may be said to 
annihilate space and to create time. Ours is an 
age, and especially is ours a country, of science 
rather than literature; indeed, were it not that now 
and then a new poem or other work of elegant 
letters steals out upon us from the retreat of some 
half-forgotten scholar, or that some literary festival 


breaks in, as a kind of intercalary day in our Ameri- — 


can Fasti, we might come to think that our entire 
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civilization were penetrated through and through 
with the atmosphere of practical science, and the 
whole land were growing into one grand factory, 
or one mammoth laboratory for the working of the 
mechanic arts. With all this wonderful growth 
and application of science, there has sprung up the 
reasonable desire, that instruction in its principles 
should be introduced more largely into a system of 
education; but with this desire there is often united 
a strong disposition to disparage existing studies, 
and especially to raise the question of the utility of 
the study of the classics. This matter of utility seems 
to be the chief one depending in this discussion, and 
upon it I propose to join friendly issue, and to rest 
the decision of the importance of classical studies. 
There are some quite current senses, in which the 
words useful and practical seem to have little to do 
with the study of the ancient classics. If, proceed- 
ing from the large success so often attendant upon 
the applications of science, we measure the utility — 
of all things by their capacity of promoting our 
material well-being, and if those studies only are 
useful and important, which hold out to the indi- 
vidual immediate rewards of comfortable compe- 
tence, or ample fortune, or which directly subserve 
the production of a nation’s wealth, tried by such 
a standard, classical studies are of little service. 
We cannot say that the classical tongues are the 
dialects of business life, or that the noble thoughts 
and beautiful conceptions they embody enter direct- 
ly into the combinations of trade and commerce, or 
swell the sum total of individual or national wealth. 
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And yet it may be that this very inutility of these 
studies makes something for their importance. We 


would not indeed take umbrage at any species of — 


instruction, just because it is called useful, as the 
Athenian ostracized his countryman Aristides, just 
because he was weary of hearing him called “the 
Just ;” but, with all our national tendencies to thrift 
and gain and money-making, it is refreshing and 
encouraging to contemplate those studies in our 
education, which, measured by a utility of this 
economic sort, are wholly wanting. Theirs is an 
inutility of a noble and elevating character; they 
keep the scholar, in the period of youth, so far away 
from the marts of traffic, that the clink of gold can- 
not reach his ear, or its engrossing pursuit enter his 
mind. They teach him that he has a heart and 
soul, whose affections and sensibilities need culture, 
as well as brains and hands, whereby he may earn 
his bread, and buy and sell and get gain; and that 
a man’s life doth not consist in the abundance of 
things he possesseth. The poet Horace, in an in- 
structive passage, traces the literary inferiority of 
his countrymen to the Greeks, to the inferiority of 
their education. The Greeks he describes as avari- 
cious of nothing but glory ; and the Muse gave them 
genius, and that fine expression which belongs to 
excellence in letters. 'The Roman passion for gain 
he ascribes to the utilitarian cast of their education, 
and this he illustrates by a scene from a Roman 
school. “The Roman boys,” he says, “learned to 
do all sorts of fractional sums on the Roman 
pound. Tell me, says the teacher, tell me, son 
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of Albinus, if one ounce is taken from five ounces, 
what’s the remainder? A quarter of a pound, sir. — 
Right ; again— If an ounce be added to five ounces, 
what’s the sum? Half a pound, sir. Bravo! 
You're the boy to thrive with your money.” It is 
well for us Americans that, with these unuseful 
studies, our education keeps beyond the reach of the 
lively poet’s satire. 

There is another and a kindred sense of utility, 
which also, more in appearance than in reality, 
makes against classical studies. These studies 
are thought useless, because they do not directly 
fit one for very many special and important 
callings in life, unpractical, because they cannot 


be put in practice in the every-day business of 


such callings. But in framing systems of educa- 
tion for the youth of a great people, are those 
studies only useful and practical, which look to the 
fitting of individual men for special vocations in 
life? Are not rather all studies useful and practi- 
cal, which look to the training of man for any voca- 
tion whatever, or even for no vocation at all? Even 
on the ground of ultility, it is no valid argument 
against classical studies, that they do not directly 
make the student a merchant or a manufacturer, if 
they tend to make him a man; still less is it valid, 
if, with the requisite special training afterwards 
superadded, they make him a yet more successful 
merchant or manufacturer, more enlightened and 
refined, as well as more efficient and useful. I beg to 
cite here a pertinent remark, from a report recently 


published in England, of the Examiners of candi- 
10# 
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dates for appointments in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company. “ We believe,” these Exami- 
ners say, “that men who have been engaged, up to 
one or two-and-lwenty, in studies which have no im- 
mediate connection with the business of any profession, 
and of which the éffect is merely to open, to invig- 
orate, and to enrich the mind, will generally be 
found, in the business of every profession, superior 
to men who have, at eighteen or nineteen, devoted 
themselves to the special studies of their calling.” 
And here I find a natural transition to the most 
positive view of the utility of classical studies. If 
that education be truly useful and practical, which 
is liberal rather than sordid, general rather than 
special, and which gives expansion, vigor, delicacy, 
and richness to the faculties of the mind, classical 
studies form in theory, as they have ever formed in 
practice, an important element of such an educa- 
tion. I cannot attempt to set forth any of the 
remoter intellectual advantages of these studies, — 
the valuable knowledge they impart,— the wide 
views of human nature and society, and the lessons 
of moral and political wisdom,—these and all 
similar points I must pass over. I speak now sim- 
ply of their value as instruments of education in 
promoting intellectual discipline and literary cul- 


ture; and even these topics I must, with my brief 


limits, rather indicate than discuss. 

The processes necessarily undergone by the mind 
in the study of the ancient languages yield some 
of the best elements of intellectual discipline. 
Such are the processes of observation, comparison, 
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analysis and combination, classification and induc- 
tion,— all requiring direct mental application, and 
forming the power of fixed and concentrated atten- 
tion, the accuracy of conception, and discrimination 
of judgment, which are peculiar to a well-trained 
mind, and give it the mastery of itself and the 
objects of its pursuit. I need not minutely unfold 
this general fact, so familiar to all teachers in its 
special applications; in the study of the meanings of 
Greek and Latin words, and a comparison of the 
way in which they are used in different places, of 
their various relations by inflexion and by derivation 
and composition, and especially the study of their 
constructions, with the nice habits of analysis, and 
the clearness of vision it gives, along with an insight 
into the laws of universal grammar. I cannot but 
think that such discipline is, on some accounts, 
better yielded by classical, than by scientific studies. 
All these processes belong, indeed, eminently to 
science; but is it not rather in the investigations 
and discoveries of the philosopher in his study, than 
in the efforts of youth in the lecture-room, that they 
exist? The young student is furnished with the 
results of scientific research; he gains valuable 
knowledge, which is essential to a well-educated 
man; but the knowledge can turn to discipline, 
only when the things of which he reads or hears 
come into direct contact with his own mind, and 
become the object of his observation and compari- 
son, his own classification and induction. But in 
the languages, though words are the signs of things, 
they are in one sense things themselves; they are 
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ever present to the student, and directly used by 
his own senses and mind; seen and observed, 
heard and spoken; he must needs examine them 
himself, and himself compare, distinguish, analyze 
and construct them. 

I may be here asked, why seek these results from 
Greek and Latin? why not from the modern lan- 
guages, or from our mother tongue? One reason 


is, that these last, and especially our own language, - 


lie so near us, so near all our most familiar habits 
and associations, that they cannot become, — if I 
may use the word here, — sufficiently objective to 
the mind to furnish the requisite means of discipline, 
Besides, the Greek and the Latin are so closely 
connected by historic ties with nearly all the leading 
modern languages, that the previous study of the 
former is not only subsidiary, but essential to the 
thorough acquisition and fine appreciation of the 
latter. To say nothing now of the formation of 
the languages of Southern Europe out of the 
Latin, how many English words of commonest use 
in life, and especially in education, come directly 
from the Greek or the Latin? Begin with the 
earliest branches, Arithmetic and Geography, and 
go on to the latest, and see how their names and 
all their nomenclature are from these ancient 
sources, and thus see how, in this way, classical 
are auxiliary to scientific studies. I may be par 
doned for saying, how often we have occasion to 
regret, that scientific men are not better classical 
scholars, if for nothing else than the accomplish- 


ment, if you please to call it so, of a correct pro- : 


nunciation of their professional terms. 
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But the great reason for this preference of Greek 
and Latin as instruments of education, lies in the 
perfection of their structure as human tongues. 
The Greek and Latin classics are creations of the © 
human mind in the highest state of intellectual re- 
finement, embodying great thoughts and sentiments 
in the most finished form of human speech. And 
hence it is, pre-eminently, that they yield not only 
. such discipline as I have now imperfectly sketched, 
but also especially the best means of literary cul- 
ture, the topic’ yet remaining to be noticed. By 
common consent models of excellence in every 
province of polite learning, they are fitted to culti- 
vate the taste and the imagination at the period of 
life, when these faculties are most susceptible of 
improvement’ We all know the wondrous influ- 
ence upon the mind, especially of the young, of the 
contemplation of great models. It was a part of 
the education of a Roman youth, that, at the age 
when his soul was most alive to a love of excel- 
lence, he should live in the house, and under the 
eye, of some distinguished statesman and patriot, 
that by the living and acting presence of greatness 
and virtue he might be moulded to a like form of 
noble character. That exquisite sense for beauty, 
so peculiar to the ancient Greek, was nurtured by 
the varied forms of loveliness, set by nature in the 
land where first he saw the light, and by those 
works of divine art, temples, palaces, statues, paint- 
ings, which lent new glories to nature, adorning 
alike city and country, the haunts and homes of 
men, and the solitudes of mountain, grove and 
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stream, — amid the inspiring influence of which his 
childhood and youth grew up, and his manhood 
matured. And do we not all know, how those 
masterpieces of ancient genius are even now, and 
often, only in mutilated fragments, the models of 
modern art, and how the artists of all countries 
repair to European galleries, to perfect themselves 
by an emulous study of their excellence. And, as 
in morals and the fine arts, so in education. . 
What more fitting means for the literary culture of 
the youth of this generation, than the classical 
studies which have cultivated more than fifty gen- 
erations before them? Give them thus familiar 
access to those grand galleries of the ancient mas. 
ters of style, which are not confined to the regal or 
princely halls of certain favored land8, but, like the 
light and air of heaven, free and ever open to in- 
genuous and aspiring minds of all lands; and there 
make them early conversant with those remains of 
departed genius, which have been models of taste 
in composition for the great works of all the best 
literature of modern times. And here I remark, in 
passing, that we do not hereby discourage the study 
of the great writers of English, but rather directly 
foster it. The masterpieces of our noble English 
tongue were cast in the classic mould; and the full 
appreciation of their excellence is best secured by a 
personal acquaintance with the original models. 
And, indeed, such is the connection of all our 
modern culture with the classic past, that in the 
study of the ancient writers, we are going up to the 
fresh fountains, whence have flowed the fair streams 
of modern letters. 
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And let me, ere I close, point to a special re- 
sult secured by a right course of classical study, 
which is inseparable from high literary excellence. 
I mean the cultivation in the student of the power 
of expression in his own language. What makes 
for us the great practical merit of the ancient 
writers, is their mastery of form, — of form in its 
whole sense,— of thought within and language 
without, for these two are one. They best illus- - 
trate that profound remark of Shakespeare, “ the lip 
is parcel of the mind ;” for their finish of language 
is only the embodiment of finished thought, and its 
precision, grace and force are only the counterpart 
of the beauty and vigor to which their inward con- 
ceptions were rounded and refined. Now the read- 
ing and translation of these classical writers is a 
practical study of this combined thought and speech ; 
the perpetual work of the student, with these models 
addressing his understanding and his taste, is, how 
to imitate and reproduce in his own language this 
perfection of expressien. Every daily lesson, every 
sentence and phrase, is a part of this study, — every 
oral or written translation is a part of this working 
in art, — how to seize and bring out into English of 
like excellence these creations of the ancient mind, 
that yet live and glow in the page before him. He 
who thus studies and translates Cesar or Cicero is 
busied consciously or unconsciously, not only with 
their words, but their very mind and soul, — for the 
time he feels as they felt, thinks as they thought, 
and speaks and writes in his own language as they 
spoke and wrote in theirs. Such exercises rank 
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among the best studies in composition, and culti- 
vate the power which is employed in the highest 
efforts of literary genius. 

But I must close. I am exceeding the limits 
assigned me; and I am keeping you, as well as 
myself, from listening to the gentleman who is to 
follow me in behalf of scientific studies; a gen- 
tleman well known to us all as a distinguished 
laborer in education, and whose pupil I shall be 
glad to be again to-day, associated as he is with 
grateful recollections as one of the most valued 
instructors of my boyhood. But while we may 
agree, as I doubt not we shall, with the sentiments 
he may advance; while we do all honor to science 
for its absolute worth, and for its adaptation to the 
progressive character of our times and country; 
let us be slow to disparage and discard these classi- 
cal studies, which for centuries have done so good 
service in education and letters. Let the youth of 
our country,— of this great and growing people of 
the New World,— win from them the discipline 
and the culture which shall fit them to receive, and 
in turn to transmit, enlarged and enriched, the 
goodly heritage of learning, which has come down 
to them from the past. For “ these noble studies,” 
—as it has been well said by an English scholar,— 
“these noble studies preserve, and they only can 
preserve, the unbroken chain of learning, which 
unites the most remote generations; the grand 
catholic communion of wisdom and wise men 
throughout all ages and nations of the world.” 
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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN AN AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS SHERWIN, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Ix discussing the relative importance of these 
two branches of learning, I shall first admit some 
of the uses resulting from the study of the classics. 
That this study is useful, no one of respectable in- 
telligence can deny; but that, at the present time, 
it should be made the prominent feature in a system 
of education, may reasonably be doubted. 

In the first place, realizing that a thorough 
knowledge and a ready and appropriate command 
of our own language are essential to a good edu- 
cation, I admit that, since many of our words are 
derived from the Greek and Latin, an acquaintance 
with these original sources contributes to a better 
knowledge of the derivative language. But if this 
point alone were to be regarded, we should with 

1l 
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much more propriety study the ancient Saxon, that 
being the basis of the English. 

A second reason for the study of the ancient 
classics, especially the Latin, is, that it greatly 
facilitates the acquisition of the modern languages, 
particularly those of Southern Europe. In this 
respect the utility is manifest, for in some of those 
languages nearly nine tenths of the words are of 
Latin origin, and, therefore, to one well versed in 
Latin, the acquisition of them becomes a very easy 
matter. 

Again, the use of the ancient classical languages 
in furnishing a scientific nomenclature will readily 
be admitted. The conciseness, the expressiveness, 
and easy composition of the words render these 
languages more convenient than any others for this 
purpose. The German approaches the ancient 
languages in these respects, and in some of the 
sciences, the Germans in their nomenclature en- 
tirely dispense with foreign aid. But after all, we 
must remember that the science creates the nomen- 
clature, not the nomenclature the science. Scien- 
tific terms derived wholly from our own language 
would be less concise, and perhaps less universally 
understood, but they would have the advantage of 
being more clearly comprehended by all who speak 
the English. I may remark, that, in the progress of 
science, the nomenclature ceases in a vast many 
instances to be appropriate. Thus, even the term 
oxygen, sour-producing, does not express the fact in 
many combinations of the substance, and at the 
same time expresses a quality not peculiar to it. 
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Indeed, I hazard the conjecture, that in some of the 
sciences, the nomenclature will in no inconsiderable 
_ degree give place to symbols. Thus, a prominent 
astronomer of our own country has proposed sym- 
bols, instead of heathenish names, for the asteroids, 
and it is probable that these symbols will be gener- 
ally adopted. So in Chemistry, 80% and NO® are 
often used instead of the words sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid. 

Another topic urged in favor of the ancient 
classics is, that a knowledge of them is essential to 
the acquisition of a correct taste. That they are 
useful in this respect, if studied with reference and 
subserviency to our own native English, will not be 
denied. But most of the benefits may be obtained 
through the medium of translations. To qualify 
one’s self to appreciate and enjoy the beauties of 
the ancient classics in the original, requires so much 
time and labor, that few accomplish it without de- 
voting almost a lifetime to the study. The pro- 
portion of the young men educated at our colleges 
that can be called really classical scholars, seems to 
me to be very small; and one reason among others 
is, that they study the original through the medium 
of the translation, instead of deriving a translation 
from the original. This, however, is a fault in the 
manner, and not in the matter. 

But, it is said, the best English writers have 
been formed by the study of the classics in the 
original. In some cases, it is true that those dis- 
tinguished for classical knowledge were also emi- 
nent as English writers. But this is by no means 
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the necessary result of classical studies. A man of 
great genius may perhaps excel in more than one 
branch of learning. Milton would have been a great 
poet independent of classic lore, and Shakespeare 
was a greater with almost no knowledge of it, ex- 
cept as he acquired it from translations. Bona- 
parte would probably have distinguished himself in 
mathematics, had circumstances thrown him into 
the arena of scientific life, instead of the fields of 
martial glory. But how did Milton’s classical 
taste affect his English prose writings? To mea 
great portion of these seem very obscure; they are 
Latinized English, full of inversions, often even 
violating the plain rules, and ignoring the common 
idioms of the English language. So the style of 
Dr. Johnson, although strong, sonorous, majestic, 
and much admired in him, would be hardly toler- 
able in any writer who should attempt to imitate 
him. He had a great predilection for the Latin, 
and for the words and idioms derived from that 
language, rather than those of Saxon origin. On 
the other hand, how keen, and pure, and polished, 
and clear is the style of Dr. Franklin, who made 
the English an object of special study, but who did 
not trouble himself at all about the dead languages. 
The newspaper editor of the United States most 
distinguished for his correct English, and one in 
whom I could never detect an error, has no knowl- 
edge of the classics, except what he obtained 
through his native tongue. 

Other considerations in favor of the study of 
Greek and Latin, are the intellectual discipline 
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which it affords, and its necessity and utility to 
those engaged in the professions. On these points 
I shall speak incidentally in a subsequent part of . 
my remarks. 

Having stated some of the benefits arising from 
the study of the ancient classics, I now turn to the 
claims of science. In examining these claims I 
shall not be deterred by the cry of utilitarianism, for 
I deem usefulness, in its largest and best sense, 
one great end and object of life, and I regard him 
as the greatest man, who contributes most to the 
physical, intellectual, and moral good of humanity. 

The last half century is a remarkable era in the 
history of man, and no previous period of equal 
duration can compare with it in the progress of 
science. A hundred years ago, a knowledge of the 
ancient classics, and perhaps some moderate ac- 
quaintance with mathematics, constituted what 
was considered a tolerably complete education ; at 
present what is, or what should be so considered, 
comprehends a much wider sphere. Since that 
date, Chemistry has undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; Geology, Magnetism as a science, Gal- 
vanism, Electro-magnetism, and Magneto-electricity, 
have all come into existence. The pure Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Physical Geography, Optics, 
Physics generally, and Natural History, have made 
rapid and very important advances. These all 
afford a wide field of research for the scientific 
student; and some tolerable knowledge of them is 
essential to what is justly entitled a good American 


education. Besides, these sciences are all in a 
11* 
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greater or less degree applied to the Arts, and have 
increased the comforts and conveniences of life to 
such an extent, that to deprive us of them at pres- 
ent, would be to thrust us back into the dark ages. 
“Within the last fifty years,” says Biot, “ the 
physical and chemical sciences have filled the 
world with wonders. Steam navigation, illumina- 
tion by gas, the dazzling light generated by elec- 
tricity, the solar rays used for drawing, printing 
and engraving, and a hundred other human mira- 
cles, which do not at this instant present themselves 
to my mind, have struck mankind with immense 
and universal admiration. But the unreflecting 
multitude, ignorant of causes, see nothing in the 
sciences but their results, and like the savage, 
would cut down the tree in order to obtain the 
fruit. Talk to them of antecedent study, of physi- 
eal and chemical theories, which, for a long time 
elaborated in the student’s cabinet, have given birth 
to these prodigies. Extol to them the mathematics, 
the generating root of all positive sciences. They 
will not stop to listen to you. ‘ What is the use,’ 
say they, ‘of theorists?, Did Lagrange and La- 
place create arts and manufactures? That is what 
we want.’” I may add that there are others besides 
the unreflecting multitude, who see nothing in the 
sciences but results, and who would cut down the 
tree without the least apprehension of a failure in 
subsequent produce. Many of these results, it is 
true, are of a material nature, but they arise from 
the development of some of the most beneficent 
agencies that the Deity has placed within the con- 
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trol of man, and the condition of life to which 
they lead, is essential to the elevation and advance- 
ment of the human race. The mere application of 
these agencies to the conveniences of life, to say 
nothing of their further developments, requires a 
vast number of well educated scientific men. 

And besides, the application of the sciences is by 
no means productive of material benefits alone. 
The intellectual and moral reaction is immense. 
Railroads, steamboats, the electric telegraph, are 
great civilizers, efficient promoters of peace and 
intelligence. ‘Twenty years ago, the reigning Pon- 
tiff would not permit a railroad within his domin- 
ions, because he was afraid that his subjects would 
travel, and that consequently heresy would disturb 
the tranquillity of the Vatican. Recently, thanks to 
Pope Pius IX., he has allowed a railway to be built 
from Rome to Frascati, and actually conferred upon 
it his paternal blessing. 

As a mental discipline, the study of science may 
boldly challenge comparison with that of the clas- 
sics. Take the pure Mathematics; what requires 
greater concentration of thought, more undivided 
attention, more discriminating examination of the 
premises, a more careful deduction of one step from 
another? The ancients studied Geometry for in- 
tellectual discipline, for the sublimity of the science, 
and because the gods geometrize. The modern 
geometer not only recognizes the beauty and gran- 
. deur of the subject, and its use in the cultivation of 
the reasoning powers; but he realizes its immense 
utility in the mixed sciences, and in its application 
to the affairs of life. 
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Arithmetic, Algebra, Analytical and Descriptive 
Geometry, the Differential and Integral Calculus 
are of great use, considered merely as an exercise 
of the reasoning faculties, and their efficiency as an 
instrument of research is almost unlimited. “ New- 
ton and Leibnitz,” says Babinet, “ by the invention 
of the calculus, increased the power of thought a 
hundred fold.” Not all, indeed, can comprehend 
the higher Mathematics, any more than all can be- 
come Heines and Wolfs in Greek literature; but 
all endowed with ordinary abilities can master the 
elements, and a knowledge of these seems to me a 
necessary part of a good education. 

But the physical sciences are still more interesting 
than pure Mathematics, and at the same time they 
afford quite as useful a discipline of the mind. 
Who would be ignorant of the sublime flights of 
Astronomy? More especially, who would be ig- 
norant of the causes of the common phenomena 
occurring directly before his eyes every year, or 
month, or day? Should any one pretending toa 
respectable education, be asked in vain what oc- 
casions the seasons, why it is warmer in summer 
than in winter, what makes the distinction between 
solar and mean time, or why, according to an ac- 
curate chronometer, the days in the latter part of 
January increase more in the afternoon than in the 
forenoon? And do these questions involve less 
interest, or less exercise of thought, than the ety- 
mology of the words, solar, equinox, and chronome- 
ter? The Astronomer weighs the planets as in a 
balance, determines the exact place of a hitherto 
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unseen planet, calculates within a fraction of a 
second, the time of an eclipse which occurred a 
thousand years ago, or of one which will occur a 
thousand years hence. Is it an unimportant use 
of the intellect to ascertain how these are done? 
Summer and winter, seed time and harvest, day 
and night, return in regular succession; the moon 
goes through her phases, the tides rise and fall, the 
rich argosies are wafted by the trade winds, the 
Astronomer acts as gratuitous underwriter, insuring 
both property and life, and yet, in a country where 
education is almost as free as air, in consequence 
of a false estimate of the relative value of human 
intelligence, a vast number gf the more enlightened 
recipients of the beneficial results, have no definite 
knowledge of the beautiful and exact laws upon 
which they depend, or the intellectual processes by 
which these laws are educed. 

Again, take the science of Chemistry; in the 
arts, in the animal and vegetable economy, in the 
mineral world, in almost everything around and 
beneath us it is working wonders, and yet every 
change is produced according to the most exact 
laws, and all combinations take place in definite, 
and, in a vast plurality of cases, well known pro- 
portions. When Davy was inventing the safety 
lamp,— the miner’s life preserver,— an invention in 
which nothing was due to accident, but in which 
every step was taken in the most inductive and 
philosophical manner; when he was discovering the 
galvanic principles by which copper sheathing is 
protected from corrosion; when he was analyzing 
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the earths and alkalis, and obtaining new metals 
from them; when he was applying the laws of his 
science to increase the productions of the earth, — 
were his researches, considered merely as an exer- 
tion of the intellect, of a secondary order ? 

In Geology and Mineralogy, what a field is 
open for research! How wonderful are the revela- 
tions that have been made by them! What a 
history of the world do they lay open to the 
student! Dr. Paley said that probably not a single 
species of plants had become extinct since the crea- 
tion, and he would very likely, if occasion had 
presented itself, have said the same of animals, 
Cuvier and others have brought to light a great 
number of extinct species of both. Is it not a 
beautiful intellectual process, by which it is proved 
that the earth, instead of six thousand, has existed 
many millions of years, undergoing various trans- 
formations to suit the wants of sensitive beings; 
and by which the size of the rain-drops, and the 
force and direction of the wind with respect to a 
mass of rock, long anterior to the history of man, 
can be ascertained? When Hauy instantly dis- 
tinguished, by its doubly refracting and electrical 
properties, a white Brazilian topaz, which a cheat 
had sold for a diamond; when Hugh Miller, by a 
mere momentary flash of the sun’s light, detected a 
mass of chlorite upon which he was about to step, 
and from which on account of its slippery nature, 
he would have been precipitated down a lofty 
precipice,— must they not have gone through an 
intellectual training, equal, at least, to any they 
could have received from the ancient classics ? 
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Time will not allow me to enlarge upon this 
topic, and I will only add that, for his own intel- 
lectual culture, and in order to hold what should be 
considered a respectable rank among intelligent 
men, every one who has an opportunity ought to 
acquire a knowledge of the elements of all the 
exact and physical sciences, and, if circumstances 
permit, make himself well acquainted with at least 
some of them. If so, these should hold a high esti- 
mate in an American system of education. 

Another recommendation of science as a study, 
is the interest which it naturally awakens in the 
student. Man is instinct with curiosity. A child 
breaks his tiny rattle and miniature dog, to find out 
what makes the noise. This first bold step in Natural 
Philosophy many a careful parent would check, 
and thus, perhaps, nip the infant genius in the bud. 
I have almost uhiversally found that boys well 
trained were more fond of science than of any other 
study, and I have known many a smart lad, who 
had become disgusted with the dry details of the 
Latin and Greek Grammars, and who had been 
almost necessarily a constant annoyance to his 
teacher, become so much engaged in the pursuit of 
science, as to find no time for mischief. Burke, 
when accosted in his garden by a messenger from 
the government, was so absorbed in examining the 
wonderful structure of a grasshopper’s legs, that he 
was not aware of the agent’s salutation. The sub- 
ject is inexhaustible. New truths are constantly 
presenting themselves, and the pathway of the 
learner is strewed with objects, each of which in- 
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vites and fixes the attention. Who would con. 
jecture that with a simple plain mirror, it could be 
proved that the sun and fixed stars are self-lumin- 
ous, and that the moon and all the planets shine by 
reflected light? Yet the laws of polarization prove 
these facts. It is true, that the captivating nature 
of a pursuit is not always a criterion of its value, 
But when the highest degree of utility, and the 
loftiest mental efforts present also a strong attrac- 
tion to the learner, this attraction is a reeommenda- 
tion. Except to a few peculiarly constituted 
minds, I doubt whether the study of language can 
ever present charms equal to those afforded by that 
of science. 

I once asked a deranged man, who conceived that 
he was the Deity, whether the world, meaning the 
moral world, was any better at the present day than 
formerly. His reply was, “ That is a very foolish 
question ; I made the world, and I made it perfect; 
how can it be better at one time than another?” 
The mad man was, in some respects sounder in 
mind than many who are reputed to be sane. My 
belief is, that if we could comprehend the entire 
economy of the Creator, we should find all things 
made perfect. This granted, it follows that while 
we are investigating the physical universe and the 
laws which pervade it, we are studying perfection, 
a perfection infinitely above that which character- 
izes Greek and Roman poetry, eloquence, or juris- 
prudence. Should such a study be held in low 
repute’? “ Perfection is no trifle,” nor is the study 
of it a trifling pursuit. 
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The moral influence of science is by no means 
inconsiderable. The student is ever in search of 
truth. In all departments of science, this is the 
important end aimed at; not a balancing of proba- 
bilities, but absolute truth. The philosopher may 
indeed frame theories, but he knows, at the present 
day, that these must vanish like the mist, unless 
they satisfactorily explain the phenomena. Aris- 
totle’s dogmas, that nature abhors a vacuum and 
therefore water rises in a pump, and that the ve- 
locity of a falling body is proportionate to its 
weight, satisfied the world for three thousand years, 
because nobody questioned the truth of them, or 
thought of examining their truth, and because to do 
so would have been heretical and atheistic. But now 
science, which is the voice of God, laughs at dog- 
mas, and refutes the dogmatical priesthood. 

In abstract mathematics there is indeed no moral 
element, except it be that abstract and necessary 
truth is a moral element. And yet the attainment 
of truth in this department, generates a love of 
truth which the learner will carry out in his life. 
The other departments of science, inasmuch as 
they are immediately concerned with the works of 
creation, are replete with moral instruction. “ The 
undevout Astronomer is mad.” So is the undevout 
man who is conversant with any of the physical 
sciences. The great Book of Nature bears the very 
imprint of the Creator. And I have found that 
Natural Theology, though incomplete without the 
Revealed Word, had a greater effect in making 


young persons see the wisdom, power, and provi- 
12 
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dence of God, realize the extent of their obligations 
to him, and recognize their duty to themselves, 
their fellow creatures, and him, than any other 
study. The study of the physical sciences conduces 
directly, though silently, to this desirable end. 

A clergyman, a friend of mine, was one day 
cutting a stalk in which an insect had deposited 
an egg, when a professed atheist accosted him, and 
inquired what he was doing. The clergyman 
quietly pointed out to him the beautiful provision 
for the accommodation of the grub, the enlarge- 
ment of the stem, to give the animal room, and to 
secure its own strength and stability, at the same 
time referring the whole to the beneficent design 
of the Deity. The atheist was affected to tears by 
the overpowering force of conviction. This is 
more than one of Tillotson’s sermons, profusely 
interlarded with Latin and Greek quotations, could 
have done. Who can reflect upon the various 
perturbations among the fifty-four primary planets 
and their twenty secondaries, and consequently 
their secular inequalities, some of which have a 
period of thousands of years, and yet see that the 
stability of the system is perfectly preserved, with- 
out a feeling of awe and admiration? The mix- 
ture, not a chemical union, of oxygen and nitrogen 
in common air, and the very weak chemical affinity 
between these elements, prevent the atmosphere, so 
perfectly adapted to animals and vegetables, from 
becoming nitric acid, instantly destructive of both. 
In ages long anterior to animal life, and when it is 
probable that the earth was enveloped by an at- 
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mosphere of carbonic acid gas, essential to the 
growth of the most carboniferous plants, but fatal 
to animals, the Deity treasured up in the bowels of 
the earth immense masses of coal, now essential to 
the very existence of some powerful nations. 

But why is coal never found in any quantities, 
if at all, within the tropics? God not only pro- 
vided for the future wants of man, but placed the 
supply in those parts of the earth in which he fore- 
saw that a demand would exist. I even indulge 
the conjecture, that if the magazine of fuel beneath 
the earth’s surface should ever become exhausted, 
chemistry will have found out a cheap mode of 
separating water into its constituent gases, and 
that we shall literally set the rivers and the ocean 
on fire. “A common artist,’ says some one, 
“would have made light homogeneous,” but the 
Deity, in its compound nature, provided for the 
innumerable tints which diversify and beautify the 
world around us. The curious structure of the 
organs of sense, and of organized bodies generally, 
how instructive with respect to the attributes and 
designs of the Almighty, and, therefore, with regard 
to the duty of man! Indeed, no one who has 
made them an object of study, can fail to perceive 
the moral and religious instruction afforded by the 
sciences. Can the ancient classics compare with 
them in this respect? Alas! for the morals taught 
in too many instances in the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans, whose genius we are wont to admire. 
One redeeming circumstance is, that the youthful 
pupil rarely understands them. In order that he 
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may not see the author in all his aspects, none but 
expurgated editions are placed in his hands. I 
think, even, that much of the modern war-spirit is 
attributable to the teachings and the example of 
Greece and Rome. The Anglo-Eastern Dominion, 
Algeria, our Mexican war, our burning aspirations 
for Cuba, are of a decidedly Greek and Roman 
character. True, we translate rather liberally the 
Spartan mother’s parting exhortation; we say, 
“ With the soil or under it.” 

To the members of what are called the learned 
professions, I admit the utility which may result 
from a knowledge of the classics. But who can 
fail to perceive the benefits which they derive from 
an acquaintance with the sciences? The clergy- 
man has quite as much occasion to consult the 
Book of Nature, as he has to read the Christian 
Fathers, especially in the languages in which they 
wrote. The great Book of Nature, glowing all 
over with characters of living light, affords argu- 
ment inexhaustible, and illustrations without num- 
ber, and when fairly understood, its language is 
free from all ambiguity. Cotton Mather, it is said, 
who studied fifteen hours per day, considered light- 
ning the work of the Devil, and the fact that it 
struck meetinghouses in preference to other build- 
ings, was proof positive of the correctness of his 
opinion, Satan having a special enmity to the 
church. The intelligent of the present day regard 
it as a messenger from heaven, bearing with swift 
pinions blessings to man and beast. The lawyer, 
indeed, should be able to read Latin; but I do not 
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deem a profound knowledge of that, or of the Greek, 
necessary, in order that’ he should make an elo- 
quent or forcible plea, or that he may be able to 
understand the Pandects, or the laws of Solon. 
Law terms are best understood, not by their literal 
signification, but by their use. Who would com- 
prehend the nature of a writ of habeas corpus 
merely from his knowledge of the Latin language ? 
It is almost like ducus a non lucendo, a grove named 
from light, because no light penetrates it. On the 
other hand, there is a vast number of legal adjudi- 
cations, both civil and criminal, which rest upon 
scientific principles. Medico-legal chemistry is 
often more effective in securing justice than any 
personal testimony. With these principles both 
the presiding justice and the advocates should be 
thoroughly conversant. In a recent case, the 
judge, who in his college days was an excellent 
scientific scholar, exhibited in his charge a miore 
profound knowledge of Electro-magnetism than 
the advocates, the experts, and the jury, or referees, 
all together. Besides, the jurist should study science 
as a mental discipline. Judge Parsons, it is said, 
while in the practice of his legal duties, frequently 
read from the classics. He was also a diligent 
student of the sciences, and in one case which I 
récall, exhibited in his charge a profound knowledge 
of the principles of Hydrostatics. 

With regard to the members of the medical pro- 
fession, it is manifest from the very nature of theit 
calling, that an acquaintance with the physical and 
natural sciences is quite essential to them, in- 
12* 
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definitely more important than the writings of 
Galen and Hippocrates. * I must confess that I 
was astonished and disgusted, when a prominent 
medical gentleman, a good classical scholar too, 
seeing a barometer hanging in a room, asked a 
friend of mine what it was, and when told, won- 
dered what sustained the mercury in the tube. 

In view of what I should regard as an improve- 
ment in American Education, I would suggest that 
the English language receive more marked atten- 
tion. It seems to me a strange perversion, that a 
student should read Latin and Greek well, and 
perhaps discuss learnedly the use of the digamma, 
but should be unable to write correct English, 
punctuate his composition, or even spell the words 
rightly. I have often recognized the newspaper 
communications of one gentleman, an excellent 
classical scholar, but who never studied an English 
Grammar, by his total ignorance of punctuation. 

In one of our colleges, out of a recent class of 
seventy or eighty, less than twelve students ob- 
tained any tolerable knowledge of chemistry ; four 
only studied the higher mathematics to any extent; 
four or five got some acquaintance with botany ; 
in the other branches of Natural History there 
were none. This statement I obtained from one 
of the members. In my time at the University, ~ 
one student distinguished for his knowledge of, 
and fondness for chemistry, was considered very 
erratic; and another who spent considerable time 
upon botany, and who has since become a promi- 
nent botanist, was regarded as a very quiet, inof- 
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fensive youth, but received no credit as a scholar. 
Recently a scientific department, distinct from the 
usual academic course, has, in conformity with the 
exigencies of the times, been introduced into several 
of our colleges, and I have no doubt of the ultimate 
good that will result from this innovation. Indeed, 
it is the opinion of one professor of great eminence, 
that the scientific department attached to the col- 
lege to which he belongs, is worth more than all the 
rest of the Institution. This, however, may be the 
opinion of an enthusiast. 

Still, classical education constitutes the criterion 
of excellence, and the honors, both of our Acade- 
mies and Colleges, seem to be predicated upon a 
supposed acquaintance with the ancient classics. 
Neglect not the classics, give them their due 
share of attention, but let the sciences be more 
highly estimated in our institutions of learning; let 
them be regarded with more respect, and inculcated 
with greater enthusiasm, and it is my opinion that 
our youth would not only be better prepared for 
the business of life in our country, replete as it is 
with natural resources, better fitted to carry on the 
progressive movement of the age, but they would 
take a higher rank as original thinkers, as searchers 
after truth, and as moral and religious beings. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
OF LANCASTER, MASS. 


Tue suggestions which are now offered to the 
Institute, are principally extracts from a letter to an 
esteemed friend and valued fellow-laborer in the 
field of education. I have ventured to retain the 
brief familiar form which they first assumed, as 
better adapted, perhaps, than a more formal one, to 
draw forth full discussion on the subject. 

As one who was actively employed in the forma- 
tion of the Institute, I have seen, with pleasure, 
the successive benefits which it has conferred on 
the interests of education. At the time when it 
commenced, there was but one journal of a general 
educational character; there were few or no associa- 
tions of teachers, no normal schools, no board of 
education. The Institute has exerted an efficient 
influence on the establishment of these institutions, 
and has in many other ways aided effectually the 
diffusion of wider views of education, and more 
appropriate methods of instruction, than were gen- 
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erally prevalent among us at the time when the 
Institute commenced its career of usefulness. For 
a quarter of a century, its meetings, its lectures, and 
discussions, have effected an unspeakable amount 
of good, in elevating and extending the views, and 
facilitating the daily work of the teacher, not only 
in New England, but in other and distant parts of 
the Union. 

While reviewing the benefits and the success of 
our past labors, however, and contemplating our 
future operations, it may be well to ask; Has our 
course been one of uniform and obvious progress 
in the advancement of the theory of education? 
Have our aims been sufficiently definite? Have 
our measures been duly systematic? Have they 
been sufficiently practical? Have we not been too 
much inclined to be contented with the social en- 
joyment of our annual meetings, as a professional 
festivity? Have not our lectures, — excellent in 
spirit and style, as they have been,—borne a 
character too desultory and miscellaneous, owing 
to the absence of properly preconcerted arrange- 
ments, adapted to secure the benefits of unity and 
sequence? Have not our discussions partaken of 
the same character, from like causes? Have we 
done anything effectual toward facilitating the dis- 
charge of the teacher’s duty to comply with the 
much neglected enactment of law, by which he is 
bound to give earnest attention, not merely to 
moral instruction, but to moral training? Have 
we exerted ourselves adequately to put teachers in 
possession of the means of keeping up, in their 
respective branches of instruction, with the changes 
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tendered necessary by those inseparable from the 
rapid progress recently made in various depart- 
ments of science? Have we succeeded in laying 
down any definite platform of principles, founded 
on true philosophy and sound logic, by which 
young teachers might be guided in their endeavors? 
Have we adopted any feasible measures for con- 
stituting the occupation of teaching a recognized 
profession? Have we furnished, in sufficient num- 
ber and variety, the attestations of experience con- 
cerning methods of teaching? Have we contributed 
our part towards the grading of schools, so as to 
have a distinctly recognized line drawn, separating 
one stage, and one mode of education from another, 
and thus to avoid our present evils of confusion and 
consequent imperfection, in educational plans and 
operations? We have done our part in suggesting 
plans and specifications for school architecture and 
furniture. But have we offered any corresponding 
definiteness of arrangement for gradations of in- 
struction? Have we attempted to take a firm 
stand against the present evil of school books being 
introduced, not by their character as tools in the 
hand of the working teacher, but by the zeal and 
activity of their publishers? If, as a profession, we 
have not power sufficient to check this destructive 
current of pecuniary influence, encroaching on 
ground which should be sacred to education, have 
we acquitted ourselves so far to our duty as to 
maintain an earnest and decided protest against 
such encroachments? ‘The Institute justly claims 
the credit of having rendered efficient aid to the 
establishment of normal schools, with reference to 
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the training of teachers for the primary stages of 
instruction, But has it given adequate expression 
to the necessity of a higher normal training for 
teachers of more advanced stages? In the prevail- 
ing tendency to overtask the female mind with an 
indefinite variety of studies, have we given due at- 
tention to the question, “ What should be considered 
an adequate extent of education for the members of 
our various grades of female schools, assigning, at 
least, a definite limit to the range of subjects of 
instruction in our female high schools?” 

If the question be put, “ What can be done, with 
reference to all these subjects, more than has been 
done ?” I would answer that the three great objects 
of more definiteness, more system, and more direct 
efficiency, in relation to all, might be greatly aided 
by the adoption of one measure, on the part of the 
Institute, I mean the appointment by the Presi- 
gent, by the vote of the Directors, or by that of the 
members generally, of committees to furnish an- 
nual reports on subjects assigned. Such reports 
would have as much systematic form as lectures, 
and, at the same time, the practical and familiar 
character of discussions, and would avoid the 
vagueness of the former, and the evanescent im- 
pression of the latter? The subjects of lectures 
might also be assigned to lecturers known to have 
given them special attention. The diffusion of the 
principles inculcated in the lectures and reports, 
and the practical suggestions accompanying them, 
would have a most happy effect in aiding unity 
of views and harmony in methods, in the work of 
teaching. 
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The character of instruction would thus be great- 
ly improved and elevated, at the same time that it 
would be rendered more definite, direct, and prac- 
tical. A wide circulation of the views of the 
Institute, in addition to our annual publication of 
lectures, might be advantageously secured by means 
of the American Journal of Education, conducted 
by that able advocate of the cause, the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, and issued under the auspicies of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Reports, and discussions on them, would 
form valuable contributions to that journal, and 
would be gladly accepted. 

By having subjects assigned to committees fur- 
nishing annual reports, we should reap benefits 
corresponding to those derived from the papers of 
our various scientific associations. Our meetings 
would thus furnish the most attractive occasions of 
professional interest to teachers; and, as our pre- 
fession numbers in its ranks some of the most 
devoted students of science and literature, the in- 
tellectual fare furnished on such occasions would 
do much towards attracting all cultivated minds, 
and deepening their interest in education as the 
great human reliance for the highest welfare of the 
whole community. 

The fact of the existence and efficiency of State 
associations of teachers, has given opportunity to 
our Institute of defining more exactly its line of 
action and usefulness, and of giving to all its 
measures a more direct and efficient character. 
The teachers’ association of any State, takes cog- 
nizance, properly, of the character and relations of 
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primary education, as conducted in our public 
schools and private seminaries, through all their 
gradations. The Massachusetts Teacher, and 
similar publications, have thus a wide field of 
statement and discussion embraced within their 
range of topics. All that concerns the character 
and operation of particular State systems of edu- 
cation; the grading of schools; questions of ap- 
propriate architecture, furniture, and local situations 
for school edifices ; the selection of proper persons 
for the various offices connected with the business 
of instruction, and the supervision of education ; 
the consideration of the position and compensation 
of teachers; the relations of teachers, parents, and 
school committees ; the furnishing of libraries, ap- 
paratus, and cabinets;— these, and all similar 
subjects, fall rightly within the scope of a journal 
representing the common interests of teachers, 
pupils, and parents, as members of a given State. 
But there are topics in the wide field of education, 
which may be appropriately taken up by associa- 
tions and journals designed for a yet wider sphere 
of usefulness. The broad subject of the whole 
theory of education, as the process of human cul- 
ture and development, involving health and morals, 
taste and manners, the consideration of all the 
sciences, physical, and mental, which throw light 
on this great theme; the philosophy of instruction, 
involving a thorough investigation of the modes of 
discipline adapted to the various classes of the 
human faculties, and to the various subjects to 


which the action of these faculties should be direct- 
13 
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ed; the appropriate education of teachers and their 
correspondent training for their professional em- 
ployment; the extent to which education ought 
justly to be carried beyond the mere letter of the 
law in State and legislative requisitions on such 
points ; the provision to be made, from year to year, 
for the successive enlargement.of the scope of edu- 
cation, in conjunction with the ceaseless develop- 
ments of science; the means of influencing public 
sentiment, so as to secure a general concurrence in 
a large and liberal estimate of education, as not 
only a State, but a National interest of the highest 
moment; the degree of finish and completeness 
which ought to be allowed in those branches of 
science and literature which require long-continued 
and arduous application for their perfection; and 
the consequent closeness of investigation, and the 
high standard of attainment, which should be con- 
ceded as due in the forming and training processes 
of a corresponding preparatory education. All 
such themes would seem, now, more properly to 
devolve on the American Institute of Instruction, 
and on our National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Happily we now have an 
appropriate channel of communication on such 
subjects, in the American Journal of Education; 
and the Institute would thus have opportunity of 
discussing them, without incurring the expense of a 
separate annual volume, or predccupying the pages 
of a State journal more usefully devoted to ques- 
tions of more immediate necessity in relation to the 
business of the school-room. 

All that has now been suggested might be ac- 
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complished by the annual or biennial appointment 
of committees on the following and similar sub- 
jects ;— on physical training; on moral culture, 
on maternal education; on each of the sciences 
which are included in the usual course of educa- 
tion; on elementary, including infant and primary 
schools ; on intermediate schools, in cities and large 
towns; on secondary, “ grammar,’ or “ winter” 
schools ; on high schools; on academies ; on female 
education; on colleges; on professional institu- 
tions; on seminaries for teachers. The range of 
subjects assigned to committees for consideration 
and report, might be varied from year to year, and 
extended, as circumstances connected with the 
developments of science or art, or of useful knowl- 
edge, generally, might suggest from time to time. 
We have, in New England, and in our Middle and 
Western States, a numerous body of experienced 
and eminent teachers, amply competent to discuss 
such topics, whether in relation to the advance- 
ment of science itself, or to the corresponding 
requisitions devolving on those who have charge of 
the processes of education. In most cases, I may 
confidently assert, the nomination for such a pur- 
pose would be accepted with pleasure, and the 
duty ably performed, to the unspeakable advantage 
of the large number of teachers now in office, who 
had to enter on their duties without the benefit of 
professional preparation, further than professional 
zeal and application have actuated individuals in 
the use of their own resources. In addition to the 
aid afforded, hitherto, by the class of educators 
just mentioned, we could doubtless obtain that of 
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the many eminent men of science, native and 
foreign, who of late years have not thought it an 
act of condescension to attend the professional 
meetings of working teachers, and favor such au- 
diences with luminous expositions of the elements 
of science, in connection with the rudiments of 
education. Those who frequent such meetings, 
often hear the regret expressed, that the invaluable 
suggestions dropped on such occasions, cannot 
be had in a permanent form, adapted to the pur- 
poses of daily reference and consultation. The 
report of a specific committee on such topics, 
would call forth and embody in compact and con- 
venient forms, a large supply of materials, syste- 
matically arranged for the relations of science, and, 
at the same time, immediately applicable to the 
business of teaching. Is it venturing too far to 
say, that, by means of special committees reporting 
annually on given subjects, every faithful laborer 
in the field of education might come up to our 
anniversaries with the definite and just expectation 
of listening to a satisfactory statement of every 
new and interesting fact in science which had 
transpired within the year, and which had an im- 
portant relation to the character of instruction in 
any department? If such results be secured, the 
highest purposes of our professional association will 
have been fully answered. 








